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How  the  new  Straiuhridge  and  Clothier  Store  in  Philadelphia  will  look  in  193  r.  The  first  department-store  building  of 
set-back  design  in  America — Electrically  equipped  throughout  by  General  Electric.  Turner  Construction  Company, 
General  Contractor.  Woodfield-Thompson  Company,  Electrical  Contractors.  Simon  & Simon,  Architects. 


BONES  OF  STEEL 
NERVES  OF  ELECTRICITY 


The  modern  skyscraper  eats  elec- 
tricity and  breathes  power.  Its 
bones  are  of  steel  ...  its  arteries  and 
nerves  are  electric  wires.  Its  heart  is 
the  substation  below  the  street  level, 
through  which  flows  electric  power  to 
light  and  ventilate  its  acres  of  floor 
space,  to  lift  its  swift,  silent  elevators, 
and  to  paint  its  soaring  contours  with 
floodlights. 

Although  the  electric  equipment 
is  but  a small  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
building,  it  is  one  of  the  architect’s 


major  tools.  For  he  thinks  in  terms  of 
service  to  tenants,  earning  power  for 
the  owner,  and  beauty  to  the  com- 
munity. He  uses  electricity  to  make 
the  building  live. 

General  Electric  serves  the  archi- 
tect by  supplying  every  element  of 
electric  equipment  and  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  its  successful  perform- 
ance. On  anything  electrical,  whether 
designed  for  skyscrapers,  homes,  or 
factories,  the  G-E  monogram  is  a safe 
guide  to  dependability. 


FOR  THE  HOME:  Millions  of 
American  homes  are  made  hap- 
pier and  more  comfortable  by 
elearic  appliances  bearing  the 
G-E  monogram.  These  include 
refrigerators,  radio  sets,  fans,  vac- 
uum cleaners;  motors  for  many 
other  electrically  driven  house- 
hold devices;  MAZDA  lamps,  wir- 
ing systems,  and  Sunlamps;  Hot- 
point  electric  ranges  and  appE- 
ances. 

FOR  INDUSTRY:  G-E  research 
and  engineering  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  every 
basic  industry,  including  appara- 
tus for  generating,  transmitting, 
and  applying  electricity;  electric 
furnaces  and  heating  devices; 
street,  traffic,  airport,  and  Cooper 
Hewitt  lights;  Victor  X-ray 
apparatus;  equipment  for  rail- 
road and  marine  electrification, 
and  for  street  railways. 


JOIN  US  IN  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  PROGRAM,  BROADCAST  EVERY  SATURDAY  EVENING  ON  A NATION-WIDE  N.B.C.  NETWORK. 
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ROSS 

Always  the  Best 

SHOE  SHOE 

KEI’AIKING  SHINING 


40  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 
OBERLIN.  OHIO 


Lyon  & Healy 

is  the  focal  point  of  interest  for  music  lovers 
because  it  is  the  most  complete  music  store 
between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Quality 
Pianos,  Radios,  Band  and  Orchestra  Instru- 
ments, Records  and  Sheet  Music. 

HURON  ROAD  AT  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVEL.A.ND 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 


EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

TEe  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orde^3  Given  Special  Attention 


THE  OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

31  South  Main  Street 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-Hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181 


If  You  Wish  to  Rent  or  Purchase  Oberlin 
Property,  This  Office  Will  Be 
Glad  to  Help  Y’’ou. 

35  Years  Experience  in  Selling 
Oberlin  Real  Estate 


].  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  Clothes 


AUTO  SERVICE 


^^You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know’’ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


(Much  is  being  written  and  spoken  tlironghoiit  the  country  about  the  changing  college.  What 
Oberlin  is  and  means  to  be  can  in  part  be  inferred  from  this  “key-note”  struck  by  President 
Wilkins  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the  Personnel  Officers  gathered  in  Oberlin  for  their  an- 
nual meeting  October  27  and  2S. — W.  F.  H.) 


COLLEGE  IS  EOR  STUDENTS 


College  is  for  students. 

This  simple  statement  has  twm  meanings,  which  may  be  brought  out  by  its  repi- 
tition  with  two  different  emphasis:  college  is  for  shuhnis;  and  college  is  for  students. 

The  college,  in  the  first  place,  desires  the  application  and  the  enrollment  of 
young  men  and  women  w’ho  are  in  fact  entitled  to  be  called  students ; and  it  does  not 
desire — or  should  not  desire — the  application  or  the  enrollment  of  any  who  lack  title 
to  or  taste  for  that  name.  The  primacy  of  that  interest  once  established,  the  college 
is  glad  to  recognize  and  to  provide  as  completely  as  possible  for  the  many  other  inter- 
ests which  enter  rightly  into  the  making  of  a well-rounded  undergraduate  life. 

In  the  second  place,  given  a student  body  consisting  of  students,  the  college 
exists  for  those  students.  It  exists  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  grow  through  learn- 
ing and  through  development  in  the  other  appropriate  life  values.  To  be  sure,  the 
college  exists  not  for  their  immediate  sakes,  not  as  responding  necessarily  to  their  im- 
mediate desires;  the  college  exists  for  them  as  being  future  members  and  potential 
leaders  of  that  society  which  supports  the  college,  seeking  its  return  in  enlightened 
manhood  and  womanhood.  But  because  the  college  e.xists,  in  this  sense,  for  its  stud- 
ents, it  seeks,  more  and  more  completely,  to  work  out  the  implications  of  tliis  dative 
relation. 

Those  implications  cannot  be  worked  out  with  anything  like  completeness  until 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  needs  to  be  met  and  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  re- 
quire not  merely  cognizance  of  the  student  body  as  a mass,  not  merely  the  adequate 
teaching  of  college  classes,  but  the  discrimination  of  mass  and  class  into  individuals, 
for  whom  individual  consideration  and  guidance  are  requisite. 

No  two  students  are  physically  or  psychologically  identical;  no  two  come  from 
an  identical  background  of  intellectual  and  other  experiences;  no  two  have  identical 
intentions  and  prospects.  The  college  program,  curricular  and  extra-curricular,  must 
be  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  to  meet  the  case  of  the  typical  student;  but  it  must 
be  so  flexible  and  so  supplemented,  in  administrative  practice,  as  to  meet  the  needs — • 
the  real  needs,  which  are  not  always  those  immediately  perceived — of  the  individual 
student. 

An  ideal  college  training  would  involve  leisurely  and  repeated  individual  con- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  choice  of  courses;  unhurried  individual  conferences  with 
regard  to  health  and  physical  development,  repeated  as  often  as  might  be  necessary,  and 
similar,  though  perhaps  less  complete  and  less  systematic,  guidance  in  social  and  other 
extra-curricular  matters. 

The  trend  is  in  this  direction ; but  we  have  far  to  go  before  the  goal  is  reached. 
Because  you  are  leaders  in  the  advance  toward  that  goal  you  are  very  welcome  in 
Oherlin. 
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Dr.  Frederick  P.  Kepple,  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  has  come  forward  as  an  advocate  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  as 
meeting  the  foreign  languag(;  require- 
ORIENTAL  ment  for  entrance  to  American  col- 

STUDIES  AND  leges.  Dr.  Keppel  is  quoted  as  saying 
OBERLIN  .jf  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ- 

ation of  American  Universities  held  in 
San  Francisco,  “in  scholarship,  as  in  evert'  other  human 
activity,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  Orient.  Every  day 
brings  its  demonstration  of  this  fact  in  some  new  and 
hitherto  unsuspected  way.  And  we  can’t  get  very  far  in 
any  direction  without  the  languages  of  the  Orient.  . . . 

“\Chat  is  needed  is  the  ready  acceptance  by  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  the  United  States  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  for  entrance  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  mod- 
ern foreign  languages.  This  would  encourage  the  Ameri- 
can schools  in  the  Orient  to  introduce  the  study  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  languages  and  cultures  in  their  curri- 
cula. The  special  knowledge  which  students  would  bring 
to  American  colleges  would  be  welcomed  by  fellow  stud- 
ents and  teachers  alike.  In  one  hundred  and  ten  institu- 
tions the  newcomer  would  find  an  offering  of  courses  in 
Oriental  studies.  In  some  institutions  the  student  would 
find  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  here  as  in  the  Orient 
to  build  upon  the  foundation  already  laid.” 

Dr.  Keppel  probably  included  Oberlin  in  his  i ic 
institutions  for  here  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  accepted 
as  meeting  the  modern  language  requirement  for  en- 
trance, and  in  some  cases,  where  the  entrant  has  had 
adequate  courses  in  the  classical  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
such  courses  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

At  present  Oberlin  is  offering  three  courses  that  are 
definitely  related  to  Far  Eastern  culture,  a history 
course,  “The  Far  East.  Problems  of  the  Pacific,”  a po- 
litical science  course,  “International  Relations:  the  Fai 
East,  and  a philosophy  course,  “Comparative  Religions.” 

Oberlin  has  had  and  continues  to  have  unusual  con- 
nections with  the  Orient.  Hundreds  of  alumni  have 
gone  forth  from  college  to  settle  in  one  of  the  Pacific 
countries  and  students  from  these  countries  are  enrolled 
in  Oberlin  every  year.  There  are  several  teachers  on  the 
Oberlin  faculty  who  have  lived  in  Asia  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods.  Students  and  alumni  help  maintain  an 
educational  plant  in  China.  Every  year  the  student  body 
sends  out  two  of  their  number  to  teach  in  the  Shansi 
Schools.  A Chinese  member  of  tbe  faculty  is  brought 
to  Oberlin  every  two  years  for  graduate  study. 

Because  of  this  long  and  close  connection  with  the 
Orient,  it  is  reasonable  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  Oberlin  has  gone  as  far  as  it  might  in  presenting  to 
its  students  opportunity  to  learn  of  Oriental  cultui 
of  art,  literature,  language,  history  and  politics. 


Oberlin  students  come  from  all  over  the  world,  some 
from  the  large  city  high  schools,  some  from  small  village 
schools,  a few  from  well  known  prep  schools. 

Outside  of  the  few  schools  very  near 
STUDENTS  Oberlin  the  largest  number  from  any  one 
FROM  school  this  year  came  from  Mt.  Herman,  a 

MOUNT  boys  preparatory  school  in  Massachusetts. 
HERMAN  Though  Mt.  Herman  has  for  several  years 
been  regularly  represented  in  the  freshman 
class  ft  never  before  has  been  so  well  represented  as  in  this 
class.  I hese  eight  students  are  also  the  greatest  number 
it  sent  to  any  one  college  this  year,  though  ft  sent  students 
to  forty-one  different  colleges. 

Mt.  Herman  is  now  credited  with  being  the  largest 
private  preparatory  school  in  America.  It  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  Connecticut  valley  just  across  the  river  from 
the  Northfield  Seminary  for  girls.  Many  Oberlin  Alumni 
are  familiar  with  this  ground,  having  attended  the  famous 
Northfield  conference,  which,  together  with  the  schools, 
was  founded  by  Dwight  L.  IMoody.  The  schools  cele- 
brate their  semi-centennial  in  June. 

Two  more  trains  have  cut  Oberlin  off  their  calling 
lists,  as  a matter  of  fact  the  trains  themselves  have  been 
discontinued.  Thus  does  the  New  York  Central  show  the 
effect  of  the  lessened  railroad  traffic  to  and 
GOOD  BYE  from  Oberlin  and  neighboring  towns. 
RAILROAD  There  are  some  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
HELLO  2ine  readers  who  can  recall  the  good  old 

AIRPLANE  jjiyg  ,^^,ben  arriving  at  the  railroad  station  in 
Oberlin  was  a big  event  in  the  student’s 
life,  when  those  already  in  town  rushed  down  to  the  sta- 
tion to  greet  the  newcomers,  when  special  cars  or  even 
extra  trains  came  through  from  Chicago,  when  the  sta- 
tion platforms  were  piled  high  with  trunks,  when  the 
Lake  Shore  railroad  was  the  principal  entrj'  and  exit  for 
Oberlin  students.  And  now,  like  as  not,  half  the  Oberlin 
students  have  never  seen  the  station,  let  alone  used  it. 

The  interurban  trolley  was  the  first  to  make  havoc 
with  the  railroad’s  business,  and  then  came  the  motor- 
bus  and  the  private  automobile.  The  trolley  has  in  turn 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  railroad.  The  line  from  Oberlin 
to  Norwalk  was  discontinued  several  years  ago;  the  Well- 
ington line  runs  few  cars,  and  even  the  Cleveland  route 
has  cut  its  schedule  in  half.  There  is,  however,  a bus 
line  that  alternates  with  the  trolley. 

How  many  students  come  and  go  in  the  family  autos 
IS  hard  to  tell,  but  certainly  the  bulk  of  Ohio  students 
use  that  means  or  the  motor  buses.  At  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  school  year  one  notices  auto  licenses  from 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  states  even  farther  away.  How  soon 
will  the  airplane  be  cutting  in  on  these? 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern  . . . 

Venetian  Nocturne 


IT  was  my  first  visit  to  Venice,  and  I descended  to 
the  dining-room  of  the  pension  on  the  evening  of 
my  arrival  still  dazzled  by  that  first  unforgettable  jour- 
ney through  the  Grand  Canal.  I found  a long  table 
about  which  were  seated  fourteen  ladies,  all  of  whom 
looked  so  uninteresting  that  my  spirits  sank  within  me. 
Besides  my  own  place,  there  was  only  one  other  vacant, 
and  I determined  to  confine  my  conversation  to  the 
waiter  and  the  Italian  tongue  in  order  to  persuade  my 
table-companions  that  I was  some  queer  sort  of  for- 
eigner with  whom  it  would  not  be  necessary,  perhaps 
not  safe,  to  open  communication.  I was  wearing  a 
suit  of  clothes  that  had  been  made  in  Florence,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  could  have  looked  queerer  or  more  for- 
eign. The  ladies  themselves  spoke  the  best  Philadelphia 
English,  and  their  conversation  was  what  I should  have 
expected  from  their  appearance.  They  had  spent  part 
of  the  day  at  San  Marco,  and  one  of  them,  while  ad- 
mitting its  beauty,  said  wdth  simplicity  that  as  she  had 
been  a charter  member  of  one  of  the  leading  Baptist 
churches  of  Philadelphia,  no  other  church  could  ever 
be  to  her  w'hat  that  was.  Another,  a younger  member 
of  the  party,  who  had  been  reading  a life  of  St.  Francis, 
confessed  that  she  was  “quite  dippy”  about  the  Saint. 

After  a few  minutes  a young  Italian  entered  and 
took  the  place  opposite  mine.  I returned  his  saluta- 
tion, and  we  promptly  fell  into  talk  that  lasted  until 
dinner  was  over,  when  we  betook  ourselves  to  a cafe  in 
the  Piazza  for  coffee  and  music.  Presently  I proposed 
that  he  accompany  me  on  my  first  pleasure-voyage  in  a 
gondola,  and  we  set  sail  on  a tour  of  discovery  that 
lasted,  with  intervals  for  sleeping  and  eating,  as  long 
as  I remained  in  Venice.  He  was  a delightful  compan- 
ion, friendly,  expansive,  witty,  and  gifted  with  an  ex- 
traordinary knack  at  drawing.  That,  in  fact,  was  the 
reason  for  his  being  in  Venice.  He  drew  and  painted 
at  a studio  during  the  day,  and  our  excursions,  there- 
fore, for  the  most  part,  took  place  at  night.  He  seemed 
to  require  no  sleep  except  what  he  snatched  in  our  voy- 
ages, and  I,  of  course,  had  no  responsibilities  except  to 
see  the  galleries  and  churches.  These  responsibilities, 
I am  bound  to  say,  I took  very  lightly.  The  result  is  that 
my  mental  picture  of  Venice  is  chiefly  a nocturne,  seen 
under  all  manner  of  wavering  lights  and  shifting  shad- 
ows, except  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  heavy  shadows 
of  mid-day. 

We  would  meet  at  a cafe  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon, usually  at  Florian’s — which  is,  in  a sense,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  Europe — unless  W'c  chose  another  for  the  sake 
of  “changing  the  ambient,”  as  my  companion  put  it,  and 
after  making  the  rounds  of  the  book  and  print  shops, 
listening  a while  to  tlie  music  in  the  Piazza,  and  watch- 
ing the  sunset  glory  fade  from  tlie  domes  and  mosaics 
of  St.  Mark’s,  we  would  sally  forth  in  our  barca  to 
thread  the  labyrintli  of  the  smaller  canals,  which  the 
Venetians  call  rii.  We  made  all  sorts  of  picturesque 


discoveries — some  tiny,  hidden  piazza,  some  half-ruined 
palace,  some  dilapidated  church,  some  graceful  bridge 
arching  the  narrow  rio,  over  the  balustrade  of  which 
lounging  figures  hailed  us  as  we  passed  in  the  twilight 
— but  we  were  content  merely  to  drift  along  in  silence 
over  the  mirrored  stillness,  in  the  glow  of  a great  orange 
moon,  only  half  awake  to  the  loveliness  about  us.  Then 
towards  midnight  we  put  forth  into  the  harbour  and 
moor  our  barea  to  the  crowd  of  boats  gathered  about  a 
floating  platform,  where  a little  group  of  musicians 
made  the  Venetian  night  melodious  as  well  as  golden. 
They  were  not  great  artists,  I need  hardly  say,  and 
their  choice  of  music  would  not  have  pleased  an  exact- 
ing taste,  but  they  were  Italians,  and  tliis  Venice,  and 
yonder  was  the  setting  moon.  These  hours  of  repose, 
while  we  listened  to  the  serenata,  were  a great  boon  to 
our  boatman,  for  he,  poor  chap,  was  inclined  to  grum- 
ble under  his  breath  at  these  endless  wanderings  through 
the  dark  and  silent  rii,  when  the  Grand  Canal  was 
awaiting  us  with  lights  and  music  and  diverting  spec- 
tacles. 

When  I say  that  we  drifted  in  silence,  I do  not 
mean  that  we  were  dull.  On  the  contrary,  my  com- 
panion was  by  way  of  being  what  the  Italians  call 
chiacchierone,  which  is  a politer  term  than  chatter-box, 
though  it  means  much  the  same  thing.  In  the  intervals 
of  his  lively  comments  on  the  passing  scene,  he  would 
sing  under  his  breath  one  of  the  latest  Neapolitan  “song- 
hits,”  so  much  more  haunting  and  melodious  than  ours, 
or  he  would  engage  for  my  entertainment  in  long  con- 
versations with  our  boatman  in  the  Venetian  dialect, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  Italian  dialects,  unless 
the  Neopolitan  or  the  Sicilian  or  the  Genoese  is  more 
difficult.  But  there  was  plenty  of  amusement  on  these 
journeys  without  conversation — the  exquisite  balconies 
of  rusty  wrought  iron,  a glimpse  of  the  great  saloon  of 
some  splendid  palace,  with  its  crimson  hangings  and 
golden  coffered  ceiling,  the  wild  cries  of  the  unseen 
boatmen  round  a sudden  bend  giving  warning  of  their 
approach,  the  heavy  scent  of  the  wistaria  flung  over  the 
wall  of  some  secret  garden.  Now  and  then  we  spent 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  evening  at  a humble  cafe  chan- 
tant  frequented  by  working  people  and  by  what  my 
young  aristocrat  called  “little  clerks,”  and  listened  to 
“turns”  that  were,  to  be  sure,  rather  vulgar,  but  always 
irresistibly  funny.  The  Venetians  of  that  class  prefer 
their  humour,  like  their  food,  highly  flavoured,  but  the 
flavours,  however  coarse,  are  sound  and  earthy — not 
like  the  putrescent  equivoques  that  evcrj'one  goes  to  hear 
and  applaud  on  Broadway.  Occasionally  we  would  drop 
in  at  an  ordinary  cafe,  and  there  my  companion  would 
sketch,  with  a skill  in  catching  likenesses  that  1 can  not 
but  think  unusual,  all  the  striking  heads  in  the  room. 
Some  of  these  he  would  draw  on  the  marble  top  of  our 
table;  some  on  picture  postcards  that  I happened  to  have 
(Coiitiniiecl  on  page  73) 


La  Maison  Francaise 

BY  PROFESSOR  HERMANN  H.  THORNTON 


'I'he  Olicrlin  catalog  published  in  January,  1929,  con- 
tains the  following  item  in  the  section  devoted  to  a 
description  of  various  college  buildings: 

LA  MAISON  FRANCAISE  (1927)  — The  French 
Mouse  of  Oberlin  College  was  organized  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1927  and  began  its  first  year  of  operation, 
under  the  supervision  of  a native  French  Directrice,  in 
September  of  that  year.  It  is  located  in  a substantial  two- 
story  brick  dwelling,  one  of  the  fine  old  residences  of  Ober- 
lin, at  118  West  College  Street.  The  House  accomodates 
ten  tvomen  as  a dormitory,  and  provides  table  board  for 
some  fortv  men  and  women.  As  indicated  by  the  name, 
French  is  the  prevailing  language  of  the  House,  which 
serves  as  a laboratory'  to  supplement  the  regular  class 
work  of  the  Department  of  French. 

Thus,  in  barest  outline,  is  recorded  the  achievement 
of  a project  which  the  Department  of  French  had  been 

maturing  for  some 
years.  The  “substan- 
tial two-story  brick 
dwelling”  referred  to 
was  the  house  known  to 
generations  of  Oberlin 
alumni  as  the  Rpyce 
House,  a name  which 
it  no  w once  more 
bears,  as  it  this  year 
becomes  an  annex  to 
D a s c o m b Cottage. 
The  house,  which  be- 
longed to  the  College 
but  which  had  been  in 
use  for  some  time  as 
a private  dormitory, 
was  in  need  of  consid- 
erable renovation  and 
adaptation,  most  of  which  was  accomplished  during  the 
summer  of  1927.  Due  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
everj'one  called  upon  for  aid  or  advice,  including  Pro- 
fessor Root,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  board- 
ing halls  committee,  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  autumn  of  1927  and  started  the  year  with  a group 
of  some  thirty  members,  twelve  of  whom  were  women 
living  in  the  house. 

The  modern  language  house  on  college  or  university 
campus  is  by  no  means  a novelty;  tbe  idea  has  found  e.x- 
pression  in  various  forms  ranging  from  a French  or  Ger- 
man “table”  at  a college  boarding  house  to  the  Florentine 
palace  which  is  the  Casa  Italiana  of  Columbia  University. 
The  success  of  such  houses  and  especially  their  usefulness 
has  been  variable,  obviously  depending  more  than  any- 
thing else  upon  one  factor,  the  Directrice.  The  Oberlin 
Maison  Franqaise  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  having 
as  its  original  and  only  Directrice  Madame  Marie- 
Jeanne  Lahaurine-Johnston,  a native  Frenchwoman  and 
wife  of  a former  Oberlin  student;  it  is  in  fact  impossible 
to  think  of  the  French  House  without  thinking  of 
Madame  Johnston,  whose  devotion  to  its  program  has 
been  single  and  unbounded.  Madame  Johnston  received 
her  education  in  France  and  Italy,  where  she  lived  for 


some  years,  and  came  to  the  directorship  of  the  French 
House  from  the  Smead  School  of  1 oledo.  She  has  met 
the  many  and  varied  problems  of  the  past  three  years 
with  unusual  courage  and  resoiircef\ilness. 

For  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  French 
House  was  located  in  the  Royce  House.  Before  the  end 
of  that  time,  however,  it  became  clear  that  larger  quarters 
and  better  facilities  were  necessary  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  its  work.  The  Maison  has  therefore  been 
moved  tins  fall  into  the  beautiful  college  residence  known 
formerly  as  Lauderleigh,  located  at  135  West  College 
Street,  a house  whose  architectural  style  and  proportions 
seem  to  be  almost  ideally  suited  to  the  present  needs  of 
the  organization.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a pleasant 
apartment  for  the  use  of  the  Directrice,  a large  hall  and 
living  room,  two  dining-rooms  and  serving  pantry ; on  the 
second  and  third  floors  are  various  t5'pes  of  rooms  accom- 
modating in  all  twenty  women.  There  are  dining  facili- 
tie  for  about  forty  men  and  women  The  grounds  are 
spacious  and  there  is  a charming  garden  in  the  rear. 

In  regard  to  the  purpose  and  program  of  the  Maison 
Frangaise,  it  is  not  too  inexact  to  say  that  it  is,  in  a very 
real  sense,  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  French. 
French  is  the  language  used  on  the  first  floor  and  es- 
pecially during  meals.  It  has  been  possible  thus  far  to 
secure  the  presence  of  two  or  three  additional  French- 
speaking  persons  at  meals,  so  that  students  may  be  assured 
of  a real  opportunity  to  perfect  their  pronunciation  and 
to  increase  their  vocabulary  and  fluency.  Beginning  with 
last  year,  Madame  Johnston  has  had  the  aid  of  a French 
assistant,  the  incumbent  for  1929-30  being  Mademoiselle 
Helene  Monod,  and  for  this  year.  Mademoiselle  Marie- 
Rose  Pont-Martin.  Various  French  magazines  and  a 
French  newspaper  are  provided  for  the  use  of  students, 
and  everything  possible  is  done  to  provide  here  in  Oberlin 
for  those  whose  interest  lies  in  that  direction  tin  petit  coin 
de  France. 

The  French  House  extends  to  all  alumni  of  the  Col- 
lege a cordial  invitation  to  visit  it  when  they  are  in  Ober- 
lin, it  expresses  hearty  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  given 
aid  or  encouragement  to  its  work,  and  it  promises  to  bend 
every  effort  to  provide  for  generations  of  students  the 
service  which  the  College  expects  to  render. 


Present  French  House 


In  the  Land  of  Long  Ago 

BY  HENRY  J.  HASKELL,  ’96 


The  Road  to  Yesterday 

T X is  incredible.  We  start  in  a modern  Pullman  over 

the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  that  writhes  o>it  of  Kansas  Cit}'^ 
over  plains  and  deserts  to  the  Southwest.  We  pass 
through  up-to-date  cities,  with  chambers  of  commerce  and 
country  clubs  and  signs  welcoming  Kiwanians  to  the 
Friday  luncheon.  We  put  up  for  the  night  in  a sump- 
tuous hotel.  And  then  we  plunge  out  on  the  Road  to 
Yesterday  into  the  Land  of  Long  Ago. 

Look  at  those  wild  figures  stamping  in  unison  in  front 
of  a leafy  bower  in  the  plaza  to  the  beat,  beat,  beat  of 
the  drum.  They  are  the  Antelope  priests  in  the  ceie- 
monial  prayer  for  rain. 

See  those  black  forms,  almost  fluttering  through  the 
air,  cawing,  cawing.  They  are  performers  in  the  dance 
of  the  crows. 

The  flames  leap  up  from  half  a dozen  camp  fires 
blazing  against  the  black  sky.  In  and  out  weave  ghostly- 
painted  men,  each  whirling  a flaming  torch — the  fire 
dancers  of  the  Navajos. 

Our  forbears  in  the  forests  of  Europe  danced  in  the 
same  kind  of  ceremonial  prayers  2,000  years  ago.  \ ou 
may  read  of  vestiges  of  these  customs  preserved  in  out- 
of-the-way  corners  of  the  continent  in  Frazier’s  “Golden 
Bough,’’  or  Reinach’s  “Orpheus.” 

So  we  have  taken  flight  back  through  the  centuries. 
We  are  watching  contemporary  ancestors,  in  dread  of 
the  great  natural  forces  that  are  so  overpoweringly  benef- 
icent and  cruel ; primitive  peoples  of  the  pre-Christian  era. 

The  setting  is  marvelously  appropriate.  It  is  a nat- 
ural habitat  for  giants  and  goblins.  There  are  dry  washes 
and  wild  rivers,  vast  stretches  of  sand,  lofty  mesas,  gro- 
tesque buttes,  the  flaming  colors  of  the  Painted  Desert, 
and,  in  the  background,  phantom  high  mountains  floating 
in  the  skj'. 

All  this  almost  at  the  doors  of  Kansas  City!  We  rut 
our  eyes.  Surely  this  cannot  be  America.  It  must  be 
North  Africa.  That  sand  is  the  Sahara,  not  the  Painted 
Desert,  and  those  mountains  the  Atlas  range,  not  the 
San  Francisco  peaks. 

II 

With  the  Pueblo  Indians 

We  leave  the  train.  Dr.  William  B.  Chamberlin  oi 
Cleveland,  his  daughter  and  I,  at  Lamy,  named  for  that 
archbishop  for  whom  death  came  in  Willa  Cather’s  novel, 
and  drive  out  on  the  plains  along  the  Rio  Grande  to 
visit  the  Pueblo  Indians. 

’Dobe  villages;  solid  blocks  of  houses,  often  two  or 
three  stories,  one  story  set  back  of  the  one  below,  and 
reached  by  ladders;  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  apart- 
ment house,  and  of  the  “set-back”  office  building. 

Warm  welcome  to  the  doctor  who  has  been  coming 
to  this  country  for  fifteen  years  on  vacation.  The  older 
women  unable  to  speak  English.  Younger  ones  educated 
in  government  or  church  schools  talk  freely  and  bring 
their  babies  for  his  inspection. 


Boy  on  crutches  with  dislocated  hip.  Doctor  looks 
him  over  and  feels  of  protruding  hip  bone. 

“'I'hrown  from  a horse?  How  long  ago?  Two 
months.  Why  haven’t  you  been  to  the  doctor?” 

Boy  mumbles.  Woman  e.vplains  that  the  boy’s  par- 
ents are  afraid  of  sending  him  to  hospital.  Severe  lec- 
ture from  the  doctor  to  all  adults  present.  Boy  must  go 
to  hospital  at  once  or  be  a cripple  for  life.  They  politely 
agree. 

Doctor  sighs.  “They  won’t  see  the  Indian  agent  or 
the  doctor.  Well,  that’s  that.” 

At  either  end  of  the  village  is  a kiva — the  Indian 
ceremonial  house — a round,  adobe  building  with  no  win- 
dows. A ladder  gives  access  to  the  roof,  from  which 
another  ladder  leads  down  to  the  sacred  chamber.  No 
white  man  is  allowed  to  enter  or  to  listen  to  the  rites 
that  go  on  there. 

On  one  side  of  the  pueblo  is  the  Catholic  church,  its 
yard  inclosed  by  an  adobe  wall. 

Kiva  and  church;  a strange  combination.  Yet  it 
must  have  been  the  same  combination  of  pagan  shrine 
and  Christian  church  that  existed  all  over  Europe  only  a 
little  more  than  i,ooo  years  ago  when  the  Teutons  and 
Gauls  were  beginning  to  accept  Christianity. 

Another  pueblo  a few  miles  away,  and  the  puzzle  is 
brought  home  to  us  more  strikingly.  Something  is  astir 
in  the  village.  Across  the  plaza  from  the  church  is  a 
newly  made  bower  of  boughs. 

“It’s  the  siki"  the  doctor  explains;  “the  altar  for 
the  rain  dance.  Here  come  the  priests  from  the  kiva  now.” 

A weird  procession  winds  into  the  plaza.  Indians 
with  painted  bodies,  bells  on  the  legs,  gourd  rattles  in 
their  hands;  a few  squaws,  robed  in  heavy  blankets;  a 
drum  beater  with  a chorus  about  him  in  nondescript  dress. 

The  dance  keeps  time  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  I'he 
rhythm  is  intricate. 

“How  do  the  rain  dancers  get  along  with  their  Cath- 
olic neighbors?”  I ask  the  doctor. 

“Oh,  they  are  all  Catholics.  But  here  is  the  padre. 
Perhaps  he  can  explain.” 

“Your  friend,”  he  says,  “probably  has  told  you  of 
seeing  a congregation  attend  mass  in  the  church  and  then 
go  out  and  take  part  in  a ceremonial  dance  for  rain.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  common.  What  do  I do?  Nothing.  I 
turn  my  head. 

“The  church,  you  see,  has  had  long  experience.  It 
knows  human  nature.  It  understands  that  these  people 
are  not  going  to  be  transformed  in  their  habits  of 
thought  and  mode  of  life,  over  night.  It  is  in  no  hurry. 
It  has  supreme  confidence  in  time.” 

HI 

Across  the  Painted  Desert 

We  are  driving  through  the  Painted  Desert  of  Ari- 
zona. “Fanciful  name,”  you  say.  “Those  \V'esterners 
know  how  to  exaggerate.” 

Yes,  but  this  is  the  desert  painted  by  a giant  who 
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splashed  on  a lO-Ieagiie  canvas  witli  a brusli  of  comet’s 
hair.  A desert  of  sand  as  far  as  the  eye  can  sec,  broken 
by  tremendous  islands  of  brilliantly  colored  rocks,  red 
and  pink  and  brown  and  purple. 

One  hundred  miles  from  a railroad,  we  met  a little 
party  from  San  Francisco. 

“We  have  had  a wonderful  experience,”  one  of  the 
women  said.  “We  were  allowed  to  see  the  healing  cere- 
monies by  the  shaman  in  a medicine  hogan.  On  the  floor 
was  a sand  painting.  They  brought  in  a little  child  suff- 
ering from  infantile  paralysis.  The  priest  was  a fine 
looking  man,  all  tenderness  toward  the  child.  He  stroked 
its  little  withered  legs,  as  he  chanted.  I had  read  a trans- 
lation of  the  healing  chant : 

May  your  arms  be  restored  in  beaiity. 

May  your  legs  be  restored  in  beauty. 

May  your  body  be  restored  in  beauty. 

“I  have  rarely  been  more  moved.  Yes,  I cried,  and 
I saw  my  husband  wiping  his  eyes.” 

We  are  in  the  land  of  the  Navajos,  nomadic  shep- 
herds and  wanderers.  They  do  not  live  in  villages  like 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  Their  homes  are  the  lonely  round 
huts,  the  hogans  that  sparsely  dot  the  desert,  a door 
to  the  east  and  the  smoke  hole  in  the  roof  the  only 
openings. 

Here  the  Indians  live  in  the  spirit  world  of  their  an- 
cestors, virtually  untouched  by  religious  or  cultural  in- 
fluences of  the  white  man.  Their  social  life  centers  in 
ceremonial  dances  — the  Night  Chant,  the  Mountain 
Chant,  the  Yeibitshai. 

Later  we  saw  fragments  of  these  ceremonials  at  the 
great  fiesta  at  Gallup.  Strange,  but  the  first  impression 
of  grotesque  costumes  and  body  painting  faded  on  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  essential  beauty  of  rhythm  and  mo- 
tion and  weird  chant  remained  the  outstanding  impression. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  find  translations  of  some  of  the 
chants  holding  a wild  beauty  all  their  own.  Thus  a sec- 
tion of  the  Night  Chant,  a prayer  to  the  thunderbird 
(the  eagle  which  is  regarded  as  an  intermediary,  soaring 
to  the  home  of  the  gods),  is  as  follows: 

In  Tsegihi  (oh,  you  who  dwell) 

In  the  house  made  of  the  dawn. 

In  the  house  made  of  the  evening  twilight. 

In  the  house  made  of  the  dark  cloud. 

In  the  house  made  of  the  he-rain. 

In  the  hou.se  made  of  the  dark  mist. 

In  the  house  made  of  the  she-rain. 

In  the  house  made  of  the  pollen. 

In  the  house  made  of  grasshoppers. 

Where  the  dark  mist  curtains  the  doorway. 

The  path  to  which  is  on  the  rainbow, 

Where  the  zigzag  lightning  stands  on  top, 

Oh,  male  divinity! 

IV. 

The  Hopis  Pray  for  Rain 
Beyond  the  land  of  the  Navajos  we  come  to  the  Hopi 
reservation  in  Northern  Arizona,  the  villages  built  on 
lofty  ramparts  of  rock  towering  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  plain,  suggest  the  hill  towns  of  Italy. 

Here  are  held  the  famous  rain  ceremonials — snake 


dance  and  flute  dance.  In  this  land  of  light  rainfall, 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  a year  against  thirty-eight 
inches  for  Kansas  City,  rain  for  the  corn  is  of  terrible 
importance.  Much  of  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  people 
is  directed  toward  propitiating  the  divinities  tliat  control 
the  clouds. 

In  the  snake  dance,  a g-day  affair,  the  snakes  are  fin- 
ally released  to  convey  the  petitions  of  rain  to  the  great 
plumed  serpent  that  dwells  in  the  underworld. 

Most  of  the  ceremonial  is  conducted  privately  with- 
in the  kiva  of  the  snake  priests. 

The  concluding  pha.se  in  public  in  which  snakes  are 
carried  in  the  mouths  of  the  snake  priests  is  a nightmare 
to  the  ordinary  spectator.  It  often  has  been  described 
in  print. 

We  prefer  to  remember  the  beautiful  flute  dance  at 
Walpi,  also  a rain  ceremonial. 

It  is  late  afternoon.  A little  group  of  white  spec- 
tators is  gathered  at  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa. 
Finally  a white  speck  is  seen  against  the  blue  skyline  at 
the  top  of  the  mesa;  another  follows  and  another.  It  is 
the  procession  of  the  priests  descending  the  steep  hillside 
to  the  spring. 

Two  warriors  with  bows  and  arrows,  each  carrying 
a bull  roarer,  bring  up  the  rear.  The  bull  roarer  is  a 
stick  at  the  end  of  a string.  When  it  is  swung  in  great 
circles  it  emits  an  unearthly  whizzing  roar.  It  is  a com- 
mon ceremonial  adjunct  of  primitive  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

The  spring  is  in  a deep  bowl  in  the  plain.  The  pio- 
cession  winds  down  to  the  water.  A flute  player  sounds 
a few  shrill  notes.  There  are  solemn  chants  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  rattles  and  the  bull  roarers. 

From  Hopi  land  to  Gallup  and  its  3-da\  fiesta  of 
Indian  sports  and  dances,  a gorgeous  spectacle,  remain- 
ing in  memory  as  a confused  mass  of  dances — buffalo 
dances,  antelope  dances,  eagle  dances,  war  dances,  butter- 
fly dances,  wild  bird  dances,  war  dances,  crow  dances, 
fire  dances,  done  in  the  flickering  firelight  with  a back- 
ground of  the  beat  of  drums. 

And  then  by  train  out  of  the  dim  twilight  of  the  past, 
through  the  splendid  sunset  on  the  Glorietas,  into  this 
modern  world  again. 


Venetian  Nocturne 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

with  me  and  that  I still  have.  Then  out  again  into  the 
night,  for  our  usual  round  of  the  city,  until  approaching 
dawn  drove  us  to  our  beds. 

Late  one  rainy  afternoon,  we  made  a long  jaunt  to 
the  landward  side  of  Venice,  among  the  coal  barges  of 
Canareggio,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  memorable  of  all  our  adventures.  The  rain  fell 
softly  and  steadily  in  slanting  lines  of  silver,  and  through 
them  the  low  squalid  buildings,  the  black  barges,  and 
the  long  railway  bridge  that  leads  to  Mestre  and  the 
mainland  are  fixed  in  my  memory  as  if  Whistler  had 
etched  them  there. 

This,  in  spite  of  a later  visit,  is  my  Venice — not  the 
(Continued  on  page  75) 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  H.  CHAPIN,  ’04 


XIII.  spear  Library 

The  college  lihrnry  began  with  the  college,  contain- 
ing at  first  such  books  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
libraries  of  certain  New  England  ministers.  In  1839, 
when  bankruptcy  threatened  the  College,  a deputation 
headed  by  Father  Keep  was  sent  to  England  to  seek  for 
aid.  Among  the  gifts  seaired  was  “a  large  accession  of 
books  for  the  library.”  Books  were  secured  also  by  charg- 
ing a small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  library:  but,  as  Presi- 
dent Fairchild  dryly  remarks,  “a  majority  of  the  students 
saved  the  fee.”  A further  accession  of  books  came  from 
the  so-called  ‘‘Union  Librarj’  Association”  formed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  several  literary  societies  of  the  institution. 
This  association  secured  funds  from  initiation  fees  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  a lecture  course  which  has  been  con- 
tinued until  ver)'  recent  times.  Their  library,  although 
housed  in  the  same  building  with  the  college  library,  was 
for  many  years  kept  separate  from  it.  It  also  supported 
its  own  librarian.  Not  until  after  the  building  of  the 
new  Carnegie  Library  did  this  library  discontinue  its 
separate  existence  and  become  a part  of  the  college  library. 


Spear  Library 

Brevious  to  the  building  of  Spear  Library  the  housing 
of  the  libraries  was  more  or  less  incidental.  /\fter  the 
building  of  the  chapel  in  1855  the  college  library  occu- 
pied the  little  room  at  the  north-west  corner  of  this  build- 
ing. Later  it  went  into  Society  Hall  and  remained  there 
until  Spear  Library  was  ready.  The  library  of  the  men’s 
societies  was  for  a time  housed  in  their  room  in  'I'appan 
Hall,  and  that  of  the  women’s  societies  in  their  room  in 
the  old  First  Ladies’  Hall.  In  1874  these  two  libraries 
were  united  and  were  then  housed  in  Society  Hall  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  college  library. 

As  the  libraries  grew  they  soon  became  pinched  for 
adeciuatc  space.  ‘‘Oberliniana,”  written  in  1883  at  the 


time  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  says  that  the  library  then 
contained  16,000  volumes,  ‘‘well  selected,”  and  was 
‘‘shamefully  crowded — the  last  shelf  full  three  years  ago.” 
President  Fairchild,  writing  the  same  year,  also  remarks 
that  ‘‘new  books  can  be  added  only  by  retiring  old  ones.” 
About  this  time  the  condition  of  affairs  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Rev.  Charles  V.  Spear,  who  for  some 
years  had  been  owner  of  a private  school  for  women  called 
‘‘Maplewood  Institute,”  located  at  Holbrook,  Mass.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Spear  was  about  to  discontinue  his  school, 
and  contemplated  putting  the  proceeds  into  some  other 
educational  work.  The  situation  at  Oberlin  appealed 
to  him,  and  so  he  decided  to  offer  $25,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  library  building. 

Plans  for  the  new  building  were  begun  at  once.  C. 
G.  Fairchild,  nephew  of  President  Fairchild,  was  then 
financial  secretary  of  the  College;  and,  since  he  was  also 
something  of  an  architect,  the  task  of  planning  the  new 
building  was  placed  largely  in  his  hands.  He,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Spear,  visited  many  of  the  best  libraries 
in  this  country;  and  after  a careful  search  finally  decided 
to  plan  our  building  after  the  one  recently  built  at  Ann 
Arbor.  After  these  men  had  exhausted  their 
resources,  a firm  of  architects,  Weary  and  Kra- 
mer of  Akron,  were  engaged  to  complete  the 
plans.  The  building  was  to  be  “fire-proof,” 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  tinie.  That  is,  all 
structural  timbers  were  to  be  coated  with  mor- 
tar or  asbestos,  and  the  floors  were  to  be  laid 
on  top  of  a surface  of  mortar.  The  front  rooms 
were  to  be  separated  from  the  rear  by  a “fire 
wall”  extending  from  the  basement  up  through 
the  attic  to  the  roof.  Openings  through  this 
wall  were  to  be  closed  with  iron-clad  doors. 
Finally,  the  outside  walls  were  to  be  of  sand- 
stone backed  up  with  brick.  The  contractors 
selected  to  do  the  work  were  Parker  and  Kin- 
ney of  Norwalk,  who  signed  the  contract  July 
17,  1884,  and  promised  to  complete  the  job 
Nov.  I,  1885. 

'The  following  general  description  of  the 
building  was  taken  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Fairchild  s 
report,  made  at  the  time  of  the  corner-stone  laying  Oct. 
6,  1884.  Coming  from  the  man  who  had  most  to  do 
with  planning  the  building,  this  description  lacks  noth- 
ing in  clearness  anil  accuracy. 

“^Phe  central  architectural  feature  of  the  building, 
says  Mr.  Fairchild,  “is  to  be  a large,  airy,  well-lighted 
reading  room.  This  room  is  to  be  on  the  second  floor, 
occupying  the  rear  half  of  the  building.  Though  on  the 
second  floor,  the  approach  is  so  arranged  that,  when  one 
has  entered  the  hall,  there  will  remain  hut  one  broad-easv 
flight  of  stairs  only  seven  feet  in  height,  the  ground-floor 
rooms  having  entrances  at  the  reentrant  angles  at  the  sides 
of  the  building.  'I'he  reading  room  will  be  well  lighted 
by  an  ample  sky-light,  the  side  walls  being  used  for  pic- 
tures and  works  of  art.  Only  a few  thousand  volumes 
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I of  reference  and  of  standard  literature  will  be  kept  in 
the  low  cases  that  will  line  the  sides  of  the  room.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  hall  are  smaller  rooms,  abund- 
antly lighted,  in  which  books  will  be  compactly  arranged 
in  what  is  knoun  in  modern  parlance  as  the  stack  sys- 
tem. In  comparison  with  the  new  library  building  at 
Ann  Arbor,  which  is  referred  to  by  intelligent  librarians 

Ion  all  sides  as  embodying  the  best  thought  in  library  con- 
struction, the  reading-room  of  this  building  has  a few 
more  feet  of  floor  space  and  will  probably  be  a better 
lighted  and  more  attractive  room.  The  capacity  for 
stacking  books  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
building,  while  these  stacks  will  be  somewhat  more  cen- 
trally located  about  the  administration  desk  of  the  li- 
brarian. . . . 

“At  present  our  somewhat  meager  library  will  not 
have  need  of  all  the  space  provided.  For  a time,  there- 
fore, it  is  arranged  that  Professor  Albert  Wright’s  de- 
partment of  Natural  Histoiy  will  find  shelter  here,  until 

I under  pressure  of  the  needs  of  the  library,  it  shall  be 
crowded  into  a building  of  its  own.  The  Cabinet  (the 
cases  containing  museum  specimens)  will  oc- 
cupy the  large  rom  in  the  rear  under  the  read- 
ing room.  One  of  the  front  rooms  will  be 
used  as  a lecture  room  and  the  other  as  his 
I working  laboratory'.’’ 

Apart  from  Mr.  Fairchild’’s  work  of  plan- 
ning the  building  the  work  of  actual  construc- 
: tion  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a “building 

{committee’’  consisting  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr.  J.  B.  T.  Marsh,  Reuben  Hatch, 
and  Prof.  J.  M.  Ellis.  It  should  be  noted, 
too,  that  Prof.  A.  A.  AVright  assisted  very 
J largely  throughout,  having  much  to  do  with 
arrangement  of  stacks,  of  catalogues,  etc.  In 
. preparation  for  this  work  he  and  Mr.  Spear 
4 visited  many  of  the  most  important  European 
] libraries,  and  brought  home  with  them  many 
4 valuable  suggestions  which  were  later  embodied  in  our 
f building. 

The  building  was  practically  completed  at  the  time 
i appointed,  and  the  exercises  of  dedication  occurred  the 
. very  next  day,  namely  Nov.  2,  1885.  Mr.  Spear  was 
- present,  and  took  part  in  the  exercises,  expressing  great 
^ satisfaction  over  the  fine  appearance  and  arrangement  of 
: the  building. 

At  the  time  of  the  dedication  the  College  and  U.  L.  A. 
libraries  together  contained  about  25,000  volumes.  The 
• space  available  in  the  stacks,  as  they  were  then  arranged, 
could  accommodate  85,000  volumes;  and  by  fitting  up  the 
two  rooms  below  this  space  could  be  doubled.  Prof.  Ellis 
remarked  at  the  time  that  the  space  was  undoubtedly  quite 
sufficient  “for  a generation  or  two.’’  It  is  interesting  to 
note  here  that  our  library  now  contains  over  325,000 
ound  volumes,  and  that  the  yearly  accession  is  more 
than  the  total  contents  of  the  college  library  at  the  time 
opear  Library  was  dedicated. 

_ One  of  the  important  events  of  the  dedication  exer- 
cises was  the  presentation  of  the  “Reading  Girl”  statue 
by  I rof.  A.  H.  Currier.  This  statue  was  made  in  Flor- 


ence, Italy,  by  John  A.  Jackson,  an  American  sculptor, 
and  was  donated  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Aaron  Healy  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  uncle  of  Prof.  Currier.  The  statue 
now  occupies  a prominent  position  in  the  catalogue  alcove 
of  our  present  reading-room. 

Spear  library  was  used  as  indicated  above  until  igo8, 
when  the  building  of  the  new  Carnegie  library  set  it 
free  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  department  of  Zoology. 
In  preparation  for  this  the  building  was  quite  extensively 
remodeled,  the  largest  change  being  the  division  of  the 
old  reading  room  into  a small  lecture  room  and  several 
private  offices  or  laboratories.  I'he  U.  L.  A.  stack  room 
became  a second  lecture  room  and  the  college  stack  room 
a working  laboratory.  In  this  form  the  building  was 
used  until  the  late  fall  of  1927,  when,  like  the  other 
campus  buildings,  it  was  removed  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Mr.  Hall’s  will. 

No  description  of  Spear  library  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  genial  and  extremely  efficient 
librarian.  Prof.  Azariah  Root,  who  served  there  from 
1887  until  the  new  library  was  ready  in  1908.  Those  of 


Reading  Room,  Spear  Library 

US  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  work  there  think  of  his 
familiar  presence  and  his  extreme  readiness  to  help  any 
bewildered  student. 


Venetian  Nocturne 
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city  of  Barres  “sacred  to  love  and  grief,”  not  the  city 
of  Wagner  and  D’Annunzio  and  Browning,  not  even 
the  city  of  Carpaccio  and  Tintoret  and  the  Bellinis,  but 
a vista  of  silvery  waters  under  a waning  moon,  of  deep 
mysterious  shadows,  of  endless  voyaging  to  the  sound  of 
music  and  gay  young  voices  borne  faintly  from  boat  and 
shore.  It  is  not  the  Venice  of  the  tourist  nor  the  stu- 
dent nor  the  amateur  of  art.  It  is  a visionary  Venice, 
a dreamlike  Venice — for  the  truth  is,  I was  so  sleepy 
all  day  long  that  our  adventures  of  the  night  before  had 
and  still  have  for  me  the  insubstantiality  of  a dream. 


Campus  Personalities 


PloTCYlCP  A/f/^r-V  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 

i\Lary  men 

cetved  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Munich  in 
1901;  the  degree  of  Pli.D.  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1903.  Iri 
•903'4  was  secretary  to  President  King,  and  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 

In  1904  she  became  Dean  of  College  luomen,  and  for  sixteen  years  per- 
formed the  many  arduous  duties  of  that  office  with  courage,  wisdom  and 
Iriendliness.  In  1 904,  also,  she  became  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
IS  still  head  of  that  department.  She  is  a distinguished  teacher,  ivhose  clear, 
fearless  thinking  and  whole-souled  love  of  her  subject  are  a constant  inspira- 
tion to  her  students.  Many  alumni  remember  gratefully , as  one  of  the 
valuable  experiences  of  their  college  life.  Dr.  Fitch’s  class  in  the  required 
course  in  Freshman  Bible. 

The  contributions  u’hich  Dr.  Fitch  has  made  to  the  College,  as  ad- 
ministrator and  teacher,  are  many  and  enduring.  She  planned  and  super- 
vised the  building  of  adequate  dormitories;  she  originated  and  organized  the 
recreation  program;  she  visioned  student  government,  and  founded  the 
kP'omen’s  League.  But  more  important  than  these  has  been  the  building 
of  her  life  of  nobility  and  devotion  into  the  lives  of  her  students  and  into 
the  life  of  the  College. 


Kpmhcr  Fllllprtnn  his  present  position, 

IdULLPJ  LUJl  (Pgf  fjf  professor  of  Old  Testament 

language  and  literature,  in  1904.  He  is  a graduate  of  Princeton  in 
the  class  of  1888  and  of  Union  Seminary  in  1891.  He  also  holds  a 
Master  s degree  from  Princeton  and  he  ivas  made  a doctor  of  theology  by 
the  University  of  'Piibingen,  Germany,  in  1927.  During  1891-93  he 
studied  in  Berlin  on  felloivship  from  Union  Seminary.  Prior  to  coming  to 
Oberlin  he  taught  Hebrew’  for  eleven  years  at  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Professor  Fullerton  represents  those 
qualities  of  character,  heart,  and  mind  that  give  distinction  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  that  are  an  invaluable  asset  to  any  college  or  university.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  all  things  that  are  of  good  report,  ivhether  of  scholarship,  the 
fine  arts  or  any  form  of  cultural  ideals,  not  only  receive  his  attention  and 
support,  but  are  a part  of  bis  life.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Tubingen 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  450//;  anniversary  selected  him 
as  one  of  three  A mericans  whom  it  honored  with  the  Doctors  degree.  If 
he  has  been  a champion  of  unpopular  causes,  it  has  never  been  with  a view  to 
oppose  progress,  but  because  his  philosophy  of  life  is  based  upon  a guiding 
principle  of  positive  and  enduring  values. 


Arthur  Edward  Heacox  ’'ZTlZn  1he'm!Zr£^- 

servatory  of  Music  in  1893  and  at  once  became  a member  of  the  Conserva- 
tory faculty.  Furious  leaves  of  absence  from  his  teaching  have  enabled  him 
to  continue  his  oiun  study  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Fienna,  and  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  teaching  methods  in  the  United  States  and  abroail. 

Professor  Heacox  is  a pioneer  in  relating  harmony  to  the  keyboard.  He 
has  vitalized  “paper"  music  by  aiding  the  student  to  recognize  sound  in  the 
ivritten  score.  His  books  shoiving  this  method  of  teaching  have  become 
standard  texts  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Heacox  is  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  takes  the  drabness  out  0/ 
life,  l eaching  is  a joy  and  his  students  come  to  /eel  the  vitality  of  the  art 
of  which  he  has  been  for  so  long  a tireless  and  patient  apostle.  He  is  d 
lover  of  justice,  keen  and  dispassionate  in  his  judgments.  He  is  ever  sensi- 
tive to  beauty  in  art  and  nature,  ll'ho  that  knotus  him  does  not  recall  Ins 
kindly  smile  and  friendly  spirit. 


Wassainoell 


That  jumbie  of  the  delightful  words, 
Wassail  and  Noel,  may  recall  to  you  the 
happy  custom  that  our  sudents  have  of 
singing  carols  early  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing before  Christmas  vacation.  We  hap- 
pen to  live  in  a ‘‘professorial”  district 
with  the  President  across  the  way  and 
Dr.  Andrews  just  down  the  street.  As 
you  might  guess,  many  of  the  groups  of 
carolers  stop  in  the  neighborhood  ; and  at 
times  the  air  is  filled  with  sweet  discords 
reminding  one  of  the  early  experiments  in 
part  singing  when  Plain  Song  and  secu- 
lar tunes  were  joined  and  floated  down 
the  nave.  It  is  an  unforgettable  experience 
to  be  awakened  by  voices  singing  a 
Christmas  carol.  It  is  as  if  in  a dream 
one  heard  the  angelic  hymn  of  which  all 
carols  are  but  echoes.  The  spirit  of  the 
carol  was  in  the  songs  the  shepherds  piped 
on  the  hills  of  Judea  and  its  spirit  was 
carried  over  into  the  early  celebrations 
of  Christ’s  birth.  Soon,  however,  the 
church  attempted  to  strip  its  feast  days 
and  ceremonies  of  pagan  associations,  and 
the  dance  and  choral  dance  were  frowned 
upon.  Yet  the  carol  appears  here  and 
there  down  through  Christian  history. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  survival,  in 
the  original  meaning  of  the  carol,  takes 
place  at  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  where 
on  several  festivals  of  the  year  twelve 
young  choristers  dressed  as  pages  in  an- 
tique Spanish  costume,  “sing  a jubilant 
carol  at  the  lectern  in  the  choir.”  This 
is  followed  by  a dance  around  the  lec- 
tern, the  rhythm  accentuated  by  castanets. 

l*he  old  carols  that  we  sing  today  have 
their  direct  source  in  the  songs  introduced 
in  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays.  The 
folks  loved  to  dramatize  the  stories  of 
the  Bible,  and  they  offered  many  situa- 
tions that  seemed  naturally  to  call  for 
music.  In  the  Nativity  Plays  there  were 
songs  for  the  angels,  the  shepherds,  and 
the  Magi.  For  the  cradle,  which  was  to 
be  found  set  up  in  the  churches  and 
homes,  there  must  be  lullabies. 

By  the  early  15th  century,  medievalism 
had  given  way  and  the  modern  spirit 
of  humanism  was  spreading.  What  man 
had  timidly  thought  he  now  openly 
avowed,  for  the  church  had  lost  its  au- 
thority and  her  subjects  were  feverishly 
exploring  all  life.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  men  created  the  oldest  of 
the  carols  we  now  sing.  It  seems  natural 
that  occasionally  a line  or  two  in  Latin 
should  be  blended  with  the  vigorous  ver- 
nacular, and  that  now  and  then  a phrase 
of  the  tune  is  reminiscent  of  a liturgic 
chant.  The  carols  were  peculiarly  free 
though,  expressing  common  emotions  of 
common  men  in  a common  language. 
There  is  a freshness  and  enthusiasm  in 
this  early  verse  which  in  its  usual  iambic 
metre  demands  a lilting  tunc.  The  tunes 
were  vivacious  and  their  stanza  form 
and  refrain  were  far  easier  to  understand 
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and  love  than  the  chants  of  the  church. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  carol  and  the  folk  song,  for  they  both 
were  long  associated  with  the  dance;  and 
even  when  freed,  the  rhythmic  patterns 
and  periods  still  bear  the  flavor.  Most 
of  the  carols  have  a religious  base,  but 
the  excursions  are  freciuent  and  many  are 
truly  secular.  Those  were  the  days  of 
“Merrye  England,”  when  jollity  no  longer 
was  a sin.  The  peak  of  the  year  was 
reached  with  the  Christmas  feasts. 

What  a jolly  time  it  must  have  been 
with  the  huge  Yule  log  lighting  the  big 
hall  and  casting  soft  lights  on  the  mistle- 
toe, holly,  and  ivy.  They  all  had  their 
use  in  pagan  festivals  and  now  had  be- 
come a true  part  of  the  festivities  in  honor 
of  Christ’s  birth.  Carols  in  simple 
imagery  celebrated  them,  and  no  Christ- 
mas passed  without  their  praises  being 
sung.  The  most  striking  celebration, 
again  rooted  in  the  pagan  past,  was  that 
of  bringing  in  the  Boar’s  Head.  At  Queens 
College,  Oxford,  since  its  foundation  in 
1340,  the  custom  has  prevailed.  The  Fel- 
lows with  the  Provost  at  their  head,  and 
a Precentor  with  the  three  bearers  of  the 
massive  pewter  tray,  march  into  the  hall, 
the  Precentor  singing  the  verse,  the  Fel- 
lows making  the  rafters  ring  with  the 
lusty  Latin  chorus.  Visitors  are  admitted 
and  after  the  ceremony  the  garlands  from 
the  much  bedecked  boar’s  head  are  distri- 
buted amongst  them. 

The  boar’s  head  in  hand  bear  I, 
Bedecked  w'ith  bays  and  rosemary; 

And  I pray  you,  my  masters,  be  merry, 
Quot  estis  in  convivio: 

Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

It  was  in  such  merry  days  that  the 
waits,  a kind  of  minstrels,  used  to  pipe 
the  watch,  making  “bon  gayte  at  every 
chambre  doore  and  offvee.”  He  who 
was  in  a goodly  house  ate  with  the  min- 
strels and  proudly  bore  his  livery,  but 
there  were  many  who  grouped  themselves 
in  the  city  and  depended  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  the  generosity  of  those  to  whom 
they  played  their  reeds  and  sang  their 
carols.  Then  there  were  the  youngsters 
who  went  a-begging,  nor  were  the  waits 
above  it,  as  several  Wassail  carols  tell 
us.  The  salutation  Wassail,  (Wes  hal. 
Old  English,  ‘Be  thou  whole  or  hale’), 
was  common  greeting,  associated  with  the 
brown  ale  which  they  quaffed.  A de- 
lightful Wassail  from  Gloucestershire, 
where  they  carried  a great  bowl  dressed 
up  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  has  a toast 
even  to  the  ox’s  long  tail,  a species  of 
anatomical  air  and  rival  of  the  zoological 
aria  from  Haydn’s  Creation. 

A stanza : 

And  here’s  to  the  ox  and  to  his  right 
eye, 

Pray  God  send  our  master  a good 


Christmas  pie. 

And  a good  Christmas  pie  that  may  we 
all  see; 

With  our  wassailing  bowl  we’ll  drink 
to  thee. 

And  a bit  later: 

Come,  butler,  come  fill  us  a bowl  of 
the  best, 

Then  we  hope  that  your  soul  in  heaven 
may  rest ; 

But  if  you  draw  us  a bowl  of  the  small. 

May  the  devil  take  butler,  bowl  and  all. 

Such  were  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  England  during  the  golden  age  of 
carol  making,  and  on  the  continent 
Christmas  customs  were  somewhat  similar 
and  a great  host  of  carols  were  made  all 
over  Europe. 

But  the  pendulum  swung  backwards  in; 
England  as  the  Puritans  came  to  power, 
and  in  1647  the  Puritan  Parliament  abol- 
ished Christmas  and  all  other  festivals. 
Hezekiah  Woodward  in  1656  called 
Christmas  “The  old  Heathen’s  Feasting 
Day,  in  honor  of  Saturn  their  Idol-God, 
the  Baptist’s  Massing  Day,  the  Profane 
Man’s  Ranting  Day,  the  superstitious 
Man’s  Idol  Day,  the  multitude’s  Idle  Day, 
Satan’s — that  Adversary’s — Working  Day, 
the  true  Christian  Man’s  Fasting  Day.” 
After  the  suppression  of  the  gay  festival 
by  the  Puritans,  English  carols,  even  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  never  again  held  the 
place  that  once  they  had.  The  customs- 
of  the  folk  are  stubborn  though,  and  many 
carols  were  preserved  so  that  with  the 
nineteenth  century  when  the  Romanti- 
cists found  pleasure  in  folk  lore  which 
the  Classicists  of  the  preceding  centuries 
had  ignored,  attention  is  again  drawn  to 
the  beauties  of  the  old  carols.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore  happened  on 
an  old  Swedish  book  containing  carols  of 
the  1 6th  century.  As  editors  of  “The 
Hymnal  Noted”  they  were  in  a position 
to  make  widespread  the  revival  which  in 
fact  it  became  with  the  publication  of 
some  of  these  carols  from  the  Swedish 
book.  Since  then,  carols  old  and  new 
have  sung  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  world.  There  is  something  about 
the  season  that  calls  for  song. 

I know  you  would  find  a good  deal 
of  pleasure  in  practicing  a few  of  these 
old  carols,  and  I am  sure  you  would 
give  a great  deal  of  pleasure  if  you  and 
your  companions  went  about  on  Christ- 
mas morning  bringing  joy  with  a “Now- 
ell.” Do  not  fear  for  the  artistic  results, 
for  Washington  Irving  heard  some  waits 
over  in  Yorkshire  in  1820,  and  wrote  in 
his  Sketch  Hook  that  he  listened  with 
“hushed  delight”  and  “even  the  sound 
of  the  waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  mins- 
trelsy, breaks  upon  the  watches  of  the 
winternight,  with  the  effect  of  perfect 
harmony.” 
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Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  is  chair- 
man of  a committee  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  op- 
erating through  the  Council  of  Christian 
Associations,  which  is  to  report  at  the 
National  Student-Faculty  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Detroit  December  27-31.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  committee’s  study  is  “Morals  in 
a Day  of  Relativity.” 

Miss  Flora  Isabel  Wolcott,  emeritus  reg- 
istrar, was  a delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Woman’s  Confer- 
ence held  in  Honolulu  in  August.  She 
participated  especially  in  the  educational 
section.  Delegates  were  present  from  all 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  Miss 
Wolcott  spent  some  time  in  Hawaii,  as  well 
as  in  California  and  other  western  states. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  will  attend 
the  National  Association  of  Music  Teachers 
which  convenes  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decem- 
ber 29,  30,  and  31. 

Professor  William  H.  Chapin  of  the 
chemistr}'  department  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  instructor  in  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  at  Los  Angeles,  for 
the  summer  term  of  1931.  He  will  teach 
courses  in  elementary'  quantitative  analy- 
sis, and  will  conduct  advanced  elective 
courses  in  quantitative  analysis  at  the 
California  school. 

Dr.  William  J.  Hutchins,  former  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  in  Oberlin  and  now 
president  of  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  is 
one  of  the  members  of  a distinguished 
group  of  men  making  up  a commission 
from  Great  Britain  and  America  to  make 
a study  of  the  Christian  Colleges  in  India. 
The  commission  goes  out  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  at  the  invitation  of  Indian 
Christian  educational  leaders. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols  officiated  in  nine  Big 
Ten  and  other  football  games,  his  work 
receiving  high  newspaper  commendation. 

Professor  N.  S.  Sims  of  the  sociology 
department  addressed  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and 
History  in  Cleveland  on  October  29.  The 
subject  of  his  talk  was  “The  Technique 
of  Racial  Adjustment.” 

President  Wilkins  gave  an  address  be- 
fore the  Hungry  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  November  3,  and  on  the  7th  was  in 
New  York  meeting  with  the  Carnegie 
Advisory  Group  on  College  Libraries. 

Professors  Louis  E.  Lord,  J.  O.  Lof- 
berg,  and  Leigh  Alexander,  \^ith  a small 
group  of  advance  Latin  students,  attend- 
ed a meeting  of  the  Ohio  Classical  Con- 
ference, which  extended  from  October 
23  to  25. 

Professor  Maurice  Kessler  will  give  his 
lecture-recital  on  ancient  instruments  at 
Fisk  University,  Nashville,  T enn.,  on  De* 
cember  12. 

Appearing  in  The  T.xch(mg^te  for  No- 
vember under  the  title  “Exchangites  in 
the  Public  Eye,”  is  the  picture  and  list 
of  achievements  and  activities  of  Professor 
C.  W,  Savage. 


Professor  Savage  was  in  attendance  at 
the  invitation  of  President  Hoover  as  a 
delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Flealth  and  Protection  in  Wash- 
ington, November  19-22. 

Professor  Clarence  Ward,  head  of  the 
art  department,  delivered  two  lectures 
in  Oak  Park,  111.,  on  November  24.  In 
the  afternoon  he  spoke  on  “Early  Colonial 
Architecture,”  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
Oak  Park  high  school  on  “Fortified  Towns, 
Castles,  and  Chateaux  of  France.” 

Registrar  Donald  M.  Love  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Registrars  and  Examiners  held  at 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  on  Novem- 
ber 7 and  8.  He  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  new  grading  system  at  Oberlin. 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Nilsson  of  the  eco- 
nomics department  addressed  a group  of 
lawyers  and  bankers  in  Youngstown  Oc- 
tober 17,  on  the  subject  “Tax  Problems  in 
Ohio.”  Professor  Nilsson  is  serving  as  re- 
search economist  on  the  Governor’s  tax 
commission. 

Professors  Raymond  Cerf,  violinist.  Axel 
Skjerne,  pianist,  and  Bruce  Benjamin, 
tenor,  presented  a program  broadcast  over 
WTAM,  Cleveland,  on  November  2 be- 
tween 4 and  5 o’clock.  This  was  the 
first  of  a series  of  broadcasts  this  year 
arranged  by  Professor  Don  Morrison  as 
manager,  Oberlin  student  concert  direction. 

Professor  Kirke  L.  Cowdery  is  recuper- 
ating satisfactorily  from  a serious  illness 
due  to  complications  which  set  in  follow- 
ing an  operation  for  appendicitis  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Professor  Harvey  A.  Wooster  of  the 
department  of  economics,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence at  Tufts  College  this  year,  attended 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley’s  third  confer- 
ence of  educators  on  employment  condi- 
tions held  recently  in  Boston  for  consid- 
eration of  the  five-day  week  advocated  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a 
means  of  relieving  unemployment.  Pro- 
fessor Wooster,  while  expressing  the  be- 
lief that  the  five-day  week  ought  to  come, 
and  will,  said  it  would  mean  nothing  as 
a means  of  relieving  unemployment.  Cut- 
ting the  working  week  to  five  days  and 
retaining  the  present  wages,  he  said, 
would  have  one  of  two  effects:  it  would 
speed  up  the  production  of  the  individual 
and  thus  defeat  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  jobs,  or  it  would  cut  down  individ- 
ual production  and  thus  increase  prices. 
Price  increases,  he  said,  might  produce  a 
serious  situation. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw,  of  the  student 
health  service,  contributed  an  article  on 
“Infectious  Mononucleosis”  to  the  July  is- 
sue of  The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal. 

On  November  4 Professor  Russell  P. 
Jameson  gave  before  the  Musical  Arts 
Society  of  Elyria,  O.,  a lecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, “French  Music  during  the  Revolu- 
tion.” I'he  lecture  was  followed  by  a 
program  of  music  of  the  period,  selected 
from  comparatively  rare  sources  now  in 


Professor  Jameson’s  possession.  This  pro- 
gram was  rendered  by  a quartet  composed 
of  Ruth  Raymond,  c’31,  soprano,  Nancy 
Millett,  ’33,  contralto,  Norman  Park,  ’28, 
of  Lorain,  tenor,  and  Professor  Jameson, 
bass.  Piano  accompaniments  were  played 
by  Marjorie  Rossiter,  c’23,  of  Elyria,  and 
by  Grace  Kline,  ’31.  Miss  Kline  sang 
two  “Bergerettes,”  eighteenth  century 
songs. 


Shansi  Scholarship 


The  Shansi  Teachers  Scholarship  was 
established  by  the  college  trustees  at  their 
November  meeting.  It  will  be  a tuition 
scholarship  amounting  to  $300  a year  and 
may  be  awarded  to  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial 
Schools  for  study  in  Oberlin. 

The  first  holder  of  the  scholarship  will 
be  Mr.  K.  M.  Wu,  who  is  studying  in 
Oberlin  for  his  second  year.  Mr.  Wu, 
who  is  teacher  of  science  and  dean  of 
studies  at  Taiku,  is  on  a two-year  leave. 
He  is  doing  graduate  work  in  chemistry. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Chia,  now  dean  of  studies  in 
Mr,  Wu’s  absence,  spent  the  years  of 
1927-29  in  Oberlin  in  graduate  work  in 
education.  Mr.  Chia  teaches  the  normal 
courses  in  the  Shansi  schools. 


Homecoming 


There  was  a feeling  of  excitement  and 
good-humor  in  the  air  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 15,  when  Oberlin  held  her  fall 
homecoming.  The  number  of  returning 
alumni  was  perhaps  the  smallest  in  a 
number  of  years,  but  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  present  was  sufficient  to  create  plenty 
of  “atmosphere.” 

Football  games  are  generally  looked 
to  for  the  main  entertainment  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  the  one  with  Miami  this 
year  proved  interesting,  though  unprofi- 
table from  the  standpoint  of  scores. 

Dormitory  decorations  were  the  clever- 
est and  most  attractive  they  have  been 
for  several  years,  and  added  materially 
to  the  occasion.  First  prize  went  to 
Shurtleff  Cottage,  159  S.  Professor  street, 
where  a roadside  refreshment  stand  was 
represented  with  an  Oberlin  man  behind 
the  counter,  while  nearby  was  a barbe- 
cue pit  with  a Miami  man  being  turned 
above  the  fire.  The  implication  was 
summed  up  in  the  words,  “Oberlin  roasts 
Miami  and  serves  them  right.” 

The  first  prize  among  the  business 
houses  for  effective  decorations  went  to 
the  Campus  Restaurant,  where  men  of 
the  two  football  teams  were  represented 
cleverly  by  vegetables,  the  Miami  team 
being  the  worse  for  wear. 

Special  features  to  culminate  (he  ac- 
tivities were  a popular  one-hour  concert 
presented  by  the  combined  Vlen’s  and 
Women’s  CBee  clubs  followed  by  an  all- 
college dance.  Both  were  well  attended 
and,  apparently,  enjoyed. 


The  End  of  a Tough  Season 


No  longer  is  the  musical  thud  of  shoe 
against  pigskin  heard;  bruised  and  broken 
extremities  are  no  more;  the  football  sea- 
son is  over.  The  cage  sport  is  getting 
a rapid  start,  but  before  we  go  on  to  that, 
hoping  that  Oherlin  has  better  luck  in 
that  than  it  did  in  football,  let  us  take 
a look  at  the  past  season.  It  wasn’t  nearly 
as  bad  as  might  be  indicated  from  the 
scores.  Coach  Butler  deserves  a lot  of 
credit  for  the  splendid  work  he  did  this 
fall  in  making  something  out  of  the  in- 
experienced material  which  he  had,  and 
we  know  that  he  will  have  some  real, 
concrete  results  to  show  about  a year  from 
now  for  his  labors  of  this  fall.  Captain 
Laird,  Adams,  Brann,  and  Meinhold  are 
the  only  first  string  men  to  be  lost  by 
graduation.  A large  group  of  Juniors, 
and  perhaps  a larger  group  of  promising 
sophomores  will  be  left  to  do  battle  for 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  next  season.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  Sams,  Henry, 
Thomas,  Barker,  Warner,  Ransom,  Pal- 
mer, Locke,  Kilmer,  and  Kline,  although 
there  are  several  others  who  may  do  a 
lot  of  work  on  the  gridiron  for  Oberlin 
before  next  season  gets  well  under  way. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  25th,  the  Yeomen 
made  a strong  bid  for  Ohio  recognition, 
but  they  lost  out  in  the  end  by  two  points. 
The  Wooster  gridders  faced  them  from 
the  other  side  of  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
The  score  was  14  to  12.  Oberin  put  over 
the  first  score  of  the  afternoon  in  the  first 
quarter.  They  got  the  ball  well  down 
in  no  man’s  land  and  even  into  enemy 
territory  before  said  enemy  knew  what 
it  was  all  about.  A pass  from  Beattie  to 
Laird  laid  the  pigskin  within  one  chalk 
mark  of  the  goal,  and  Thomas  put  it 
over  on  a quarieroack  sneak.  Just  a few 
minutes  later,  however,  Wooster  came 
back  with  a touchdown  and  made  the 
extra  point  good  to  give  the  visitors  a 
one  point  lead.  An  Oberlin  fumble  gave 
them  a chance  to  score  again.  Halfback 
Haines  going  over  for  the  count.  The 
final  score  came  at  the  end  of  the  game 
when  Yeoman  Beattie  snagged  a long 
pass  from  Sams  and  fell  over  the  goal 
line.  The  kick  for  the  extra  point  was 
wide.  The  good  work  for  the  Wooster 
was  done  by  Haines  and 
Nilson,  although  their  whole  line  must 
be  given  credit  for  an  excellent  showing 
both  on  offense  and  defense.  Warner  and 
Laird  at  ends  and  Beattie  in  the  back- 
field  did  the  strong  work  for  Oberlin.  To 
those  who  had  been  thinking  that  Oberlin 
was  without  a football  team  the  game  was 
a revelation.  The  boys  played  real  ball, 
but  Wooster  had  the  ability  to  make  the 
extra  points. 

The  following  Saturday  the  Oberlin  out- 
fit travelled  to  the  rubber  city  where  they 
were  defeated  by  Akron  by  a 7 to  o score. 
The  game  really  was  anybody’s  game  all 
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through.  The  Zippers  and  their  red- 
headed Cochrane  scored  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  quarter.  A pass  brought  the 
ball  down  to  the  Yeoman  five  yard  stripe 
and  the  red-head  took  it  around  end  for 
a touchdown.  I'he  rest  of  the  game  was 
fairly  even,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Rubber  men  made  twelve  first  downs  to 
the  Cyclists’  six.  The  well-known  Coch- 
rane was  the  star  for  Akron,  though  Thom- 
as did  well  for  them.  Beattie  played 
his  usual  splendid  game  at  half  and  was 
easily  the  star  for  Oberlin.  Harry  Kline 
started  the  game  at  quarter  and  did  a 
right  good  job,  considering  it  was  his 
first  performance  of  the  season.  Bob 
Henry  at  quarter  put  pep  and  punch  into 
his  work.  The  Oberlin  line  looked  like 
a line  rather  than  a sieve  as  they  had 
previously  in  the  season.  On  occasion 
they  stopped  the  tough  Akron  backs  in 
a manner  very  similar  to  a brick  wall, 
though  outweighed  some  ten  pounds  to  the 
man. 

A MIGRATION  DAY  VICTORY 
Then  came  Migration  day,  and  what  a 
day!  The  Yeomen  defeated  Western  Re- 
serve. Not  that  such  an  event  is  new  in 
Oberlin  history  but  Reserve  is  now  sup* 
posed  to  be  playing  big  time  football.  Her 
schedule  this  year  included  such  teams 
as  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie 
Tech.  The  game  was  held  in  the  Cleve- 
land ball  park  for  about  two  dollars  and 
a half  a seat.  That  in  itself  tells  the 
story.  The  Oberlin  hero  of  the  hour 
was  a stocky  Tennessean,  H.  Whitting- 
ton Sams  by  name.  The  southern  boy 
threw  passes,  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale. 
The  score  was  13  to  9 when  the  show 
was  over,  but  until  then  it  looked  as 
though  the  chapel  bell  would  not  ring 
that  night.  The  first  score  of  the  after- 
noon came  near  the  end  of  the  initial 
period  when  Barker  caught  a pass  from 
Beattie  and  trotted  over  the  Reserve  dead 
line.  Not  long  afterward,  in  the  second 
period,  Reserve  got  the  oval  on  their 
own  47  yard  line  and  steamrolled  their 
way  down  the  field  and  Saxe  put  the 
ball  over  to  tie  the  score.  Wayne’s  edu- 
cated toe  gave  the  Clevelanders  a one 
point  lead.  Such  was  the  situation  at 
the  half  when  the  Yeomen  band  was 
executing  some  natty  formations  that 
would  turn  the  best  corps  of  theater  ush- 
ers in  the  country  green  with  envy.  The 
war  started  again  with  no  side  gaining 
any  perceptible  advantage  until  the  end 
of  the  third  period  when  Beattie’s  punt 
near  his  own  goal  line  was  blocked  and 
the  ball  rolled  over  the  Yeoman  end  zone. 
This  automatically  gave  the  Red  Cats  a 
safety  and  a 9 to  6 lead.  It  looked  like 
the  curtain  would  come  down  with  the 
numbers  about  the  same,  but  some  five 
minutes  before  the  game  ended  the  afore- 
mentioned southerner  was  injected  into 


the  fray.  He  threw  passes  better  tharr 
a coast  defense  gun  throws  shells.  The 
last  one  of  these  fell  into  the  arms  of 
little  Bob  Henry  who  staggered  across 
the  goal  line  juggling  the  ball.  Another 
pass  from  Beattie  to  Laird  made  the  ex- 
tra point  good.  The  last  couple  of  minutes 
were  spent  in  trying  to  keep  the  Red  Cats 
out  of  mischief,  and  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  present  except  the  Reservers,  that 
was  done.  The  meager  Oberlin  crowd 
really  went  wild,  for  the  first  lime  all 
year.  It  was  a great  game,  and  an  in- 
teresting commentary  on  the  fact  that  a 
game  between  two  teams,  classed  as 
“punk”  teams,  may  put  on  a battle  such 
as  the  Army  and  Navy  might.  It  was  a 
struggle,  not  to  head  the  conference,  but 
to  keep  from  tailing  it. 

The  Homecoming  day  game  in  Oberlin 
was  with  the  social  lions  from  Miami. 
The  latter  won  by  a 12  to  o score,  but 
the  game  was  far  from  being  the  walk 
away  that  was  predicted.  The  stellar 
punting  of  Johnnie  Beattie  was  some  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen  on  Ath- 
letic Field.  It  was  Johnny’s  last  game 
and  he  covered  himself  with  glory.  Mi- 
ami’s first  score  came  late  in  the  second 
quarter,  as  a result  of  a series  of  short 
passes.  Stryker  put  the  ball  over  from 
the  two  yard  line.  In  the  last  few  minutes 
of  play  an  Oberlin  pass  was  intercepted 
on  the  Yeoman  thirty  yard  line.  Then 
Christy  caught  a pass  over  the  goal  line 
for  another  Miami  score.  The  Oberlin 
forwards  showed  a stiff  defense,  several 
times  holding  the  visitors  for  downs  under 
the  long  shadows  of  the  Yeoman  goal 
posts.  Cartwright,  a snake-hipped  half, 
stood  out  for  Miami.  For  Oberlin  Beattie, 
Crouthamel,  and  Shollenberger  starred. 
The  game  was  a farewell  for  Captain 
Laird,  Beattie,  Hyle,  Meinhold,  Griswold, 
and  Adams.  It  wasn’t  a bad  game,  but 
one  can’t  expect  “push”  wdien  the  team 
has  been  repeatedly  sat  on  by  heavier 
men.  Oberlin  has  been  completely  out- 
weighed all  season.  In  the  Reserve  game 
it  was  26  pounds  to  the  man  on  the  line 
and  18  pounds  to  the  man  in  the  back- 
field.  Against  such  odds  the  team  fought 
valiantly  and  till  the  very  end  of  every 
game. 

HARRIERS  DO  USUAL  GOOD  WORK 
The  Oberlin  harriers  have  done  their 
usual  good  work  this  season.  They  made 
a perfect  score  against  Wooster  on  Oct. 
25th,  six  of  them  crossing  the  finish  line 
before  the  first  Wooster  man  put  in  his 
appearance.  The  rest  of  the  Kinsevmen 
running  as  reserves  finished  right  up 
amongst  them,  too.  The  week  before, 
by  the  way,  the  Yeomen  harriers  made 
a perfect  score  against  the  Denison  bun- 
ioneers  and  established  a new  record  of 
23  minutes  and  28  seconds  on  the  Gran- 
ville course. 
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The  week  end  of  Nov.  ist  the  harriers 
lost  to  Wesleyan,  but  defeated  Reserve 
in  a triangular  meet  at  Delaware.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  Oberlin  chasers  had  good  old  fashioned 
stomach  aches,  they  might  have  been  more 
successful.  On  Nov.  8th  the  harriers  took 
the  perennial  trimming  from  the  Ypsi- 
lanti  trotters,  Michigan  champions.  The 
score  w'as  37  to  20.  The  next  Saturday 
they  made  up  for  that  by  beating  five 
other  Ohio  colleges  in  the  Big  Six  meet 
held  in  Oberlin.  That  really  showed 
just  how  good  the  Kinseymen,  under  their 
captain,  Jack  Service,  are.  Muskingum 
was  second  followed  by  Case,  Wooster, 
Kenyon  and  Ohio  Northern.  That  meet 
ended  the  career  of  Jack  Service,  one  of 
the  best  crosscountry  men  that  has  run 
for  Oberlin  in  a long  time.  Dan  Kinsey 
deserves  the  greatest  amount  of  credit 
possible  for  his  coaching  of  the  team. 

Soccor,  another  intercollegiate  sport,  has 
attracted  some  attention  here  this  year. 
On  Nov.  ist  the  varsity  kickers  defeated 
Ohio  State  3 to  o,  and  on  Nov.  loth  they 
held  the  strong  University  of  Illinois  team 
to  a 2 to  2 tie.  The  best  Oberlin  soccer- 
ers  have  been  Brown,  Bridgman,  McLeod, 
Rasooli,  and  Rendle. 

The  intramural  fall  sports  have  been 
class  football,  house  touch  football  and 
class  soccer.  All  of  these  are  being  played 
with  the  keenest  of  competition  and  inter- 
est. In  football  the  class  of  ’34  won  the 
championship.  Soccer  seems  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  going  to  ’33. 


Football  Banquet 


On  Monday,  November  17th,  the  men 
of  the  college  assembled  in  the  Oberlin 
Inn  for  the  annual  football  banquet.  The 
affair  was  well  attended,  the  large  dining 
room  being  filled  to  capacity. 

Hugh  W.  Ransom,  of  the  class  of  ’32, 
W'as  elected  captain  for  next  year.  He 
hails  from  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  has 
played  center  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  is  the  third  lineman  in  the  last  three 
years  to  hold  the  captaincy.  The  an- 
nouncement of  his  selection  was  greeted 
with  prolonged  applause  by  those  present. 
Ransom  has  played  a steady,  heady  game, 
full  of  enthusiasm.  The  following  men 
were  awarded  football  “O’s”:  Laird, 

Adams,  Barker,  Beattie,  Brann,  Croutha- 
mel,  Griswold,  Hahn,  Henry,  Hyle,  Locke, 
Meinhold,  Palmer,  Ransom,  Shollenberger, 
Thomas  and  Warner. 

In  cross  country,  Service,  the  Gladieux 
brothers,  Ray  and  Rol,  Cooke,  Irving,  and 
Ashe  received  the  “O.”  Cooke  was 
elected  captain  for  next  year. 

Kenworthy  received  a cheerleader’s 
letter,  and  Clough  a trainer’s  letter. 

T he  speakers  of  the  evening  w’ere  Coach 
Kinsey,  Professor  Jelliffe,  Professor  Nils- 
son, Coach  Butler,  Professor  Savage,  and 
Captain  Loomie  Laird. 

In  that  part  of  Professor  Jelliffe’s  talk 


directed  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
team  he  said: 

“In  addressing  to  you  wdiat  I have  to 
say,  I venture  to  speak  for  Oberlin;  and  I 
feel  the  more  confident  in  thus  presuming 
to  act  as  spokesman  for  the  college  as  a 
whole  in  that  I have  heard  so  many  of 
your  friends,  during  the  season  now 
closed,  express  my  own  sentiments. 

“I  do  not  remember,  in  the  annals  of 
Oberlin  football,  a season  with  a poorer 
record  than  this,  in  the  percentage  tables, 
which  at  the  same  time  left  a better  taste 
in  our  mouths.  It  Is  no  more  than  the 
literal  truth  to  say  to  you  that  the  scores 
never  caused  us  the  least  concern.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  reached  so 
lofty  an  altitude  of  non-partisanship  that 
while  the  game  was  going  on  we  sat  back 
complacently  declaring,  let  the  best  team 
win.  Far  from  it.  It  means  simply  that 
if  the  score  in  every  one  of  the  games 
had  been  reversed  we  could  not  have  felt 
greater  pride  in  the  gallant  stand  you 
made,  again  and  again,  and  in  the  Indom- 
itable spirit  you  show'ed  It  means  that 
we  rate  glory  above  victor}'. 

“Of  course,  being  human,  we  should 
have  rejoiced  with  you  at  a larger  num- 
ber of  victories.  But  your  superb  defense, 
almost  always  against  heavy  odds  in 
weight,  and  against  numbers  in  experi- 
enced replacements,  aroused  our  admira- 
tion and  our  envy.  We  felt  that  we  our- 
selves could  not  have  withstood  such  a 
battering  of  circumstances,  and  we  were 
proud  that  you  could  do  so  and  did.  That 
heart-felt  burst  of  exultation  you  heard 
when  you  made  your  second  touchdown 
against  Reserve  was  for  your  sake  even 
more  than  for  our  own.  You  deserved 
that  much  at  the  hand  of  fate  — a decor- 
ation for  exceptional  bravery  in  action. 

“Therefore,  as  we  marched  home  after 
the  last  game  of  the  season,  it  was  in  no 
mood  of  dejection  or  defeat.  Nor  is  it  mere 
idle  sophistry  to  affirm  that  the  season 
has  been  a success.  Captain  Laird’s  last- 
ditch  standers  deserve  to  go  down  in 
Oberlin  football  history  as  valiant  cus- 
todians of  the  best  Oberlin  sportsmanship 
and  tradition.” 


Dr.  Tenney  Resigns 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  College 
Trustees,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney  tendered 
his  resignation  as  a member  of  the  board. 
Dr.  Tenney,  now  nearly  ninety  years  old, 
has  been  a trustee  of  the  College  for  45 
years.  He  has  served  under  five  of  Ober- 
lin’s  College  presidents.  His  first  elec- 
tion took  place  in  1885;  in  1889-91  he 
was  acting  president  of  the  board;  in 
1893-97  I's  was  a member  of  the  pru- 
dential committee. 

In  the  minute  adopted  by  the  board 
at  the  time  of  accepting  the  resignation 
was  the  following  tribute:  “He  has 

brought  to  his  position  on  the  Board  pro- 
found and  trusted  character  and  exper- 
ience, and  there  never  has  been  an  oc- 


casion on  which  he  was  not  willing  to 
give  both  conscientious  and  sacrificial 
service  to  the  College,  contributing  nota- 
bly at  many  points,  having  an  especially 
full  share  in  shaping  the  ideals  of  the 
institution.  In  his  long  active  pastorate 
of  the  Second  Church,  from  1889-1910, 
he  was  in  a place  of  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant leadership  in  the  community.” 


Azariah  Root  Honored 


With  the  approval  of  the  donors,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  voted  in  November  to 
name  the  $150,000  librarianship  endow- 
ment fund  recently  given  the  college  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  “The  Azariah 
Smith  Root  Memorial  given  by  Carnegie 
Corporation,”  in  honor  of  Professor  Azar- 
iah S.  Root,  who  was  until  his  death  in 
1927  one  of  Oberlin’s  most  distinguished 
men.  Professor  Root,  for  forty  years 
the  head  of  the  Oberlin  College  Library, 
was  known  as  the  dean  of  college  librar- 
ians. 


Start  Swimming  Pool 


The  28th  of  October  was  a red-letter 
day  for  the  women  of  Oberlin.  Ground 
was  broken  for  the  new  swimming  pool 
— to  be  located  on  West  Lorain  street 
just  east  of  the  Allen  Hospital. 

In  a brief  ceremony,  President  Wilkins 
congratulated  Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton, 
head  of  the  Women’s  Physical  Education 
Department,  on  the  materialization  of  her 
hopes;  Dr.  Moulton  reviewed  briefly  the 
years  of  effort  it  had  taken  to  obtain 
the  pool,  and  Miss  Jean  Ball,  ’31,  presi- 
dent of  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association, 
dug  the  first  shovel-full  of  sod.  The 
pool  will  be  the  first  unit  of  a new  Wo- 
men’s Gymnasium  which  the  college  plans 
to  build  adjacent  to  Galpin  Field  as  soon 
as  funds  can  be  raised. 

Earth  from  the  excavation  is  being 
placed  in  one  side  of  Galpin  Field  so  as 
to  make  “Mt.  Oberlin”  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  become  a coasting  hill  and  a 
back  stop  for  the  archery  range.  One 
slope  of  this  is  to  be  covered  with  hem- 
locks. Two  thousand  young  spruce,  pine 
and  other  evergreen  trees,  icxx>  oaks  and 
1,000  elms  have  been  planted  in  parts  of 
the  field.  A Norway  spruce  hedge  is 
planned  for  the  west  line. 

Part  of  the  trees  came  from  the  State 
Forestry  Department  of  Ohio,  some  from 
the  Berryhill  Nurseries,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
of  which  Mrs.  Amy  Shuey  Bookwalter  ’07 
is  secretary,  and  some  from  the  botany 
department  of  the  College.  Just  to  the 
east  of  the  new  pool  a plot  is  being  de- 
veloped by  the  botany  department  con- 
taining hawthorne,  yew,  dogwood,  per- 
simmon, mountain  laurel,  ash  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs  not  so  common  in  Ober- 
lin. 


Theodore  H.  Haney 

Theodore  H.  Harvey,  ’lo,  now  vice 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  has 
kept  an  active  interest  in  Oberlin  eve.' 
since  his  graduation.  More  than  one 
student  is  now  an  alumnus  of  Oberlin 
because  “I’ed”  suggested  to  them  that 
this  was  a good  college  ;o  attend.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Oberlin  Club  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  and  previously  held  a similar 
position  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  Mr.  Har- 
vey is  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  Steel 
Foundry  Company. 

Mabel  J.  Baker,  ’12,  assistant  princi- 
pal and  dean  of  girls  at  the  East  high 
school,  Cleveland,  has  been  president  of 
the  Cleveland-Oberlin  Womens  Club  and 
an  officer  of  the  Cleveland-Oberlin  Club, 
and  influenced  many  fine  students  in  com- 
ing to  Oberlin.  She  is  now  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association. 


Mabel  J.  Baker 
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Frank  C.  Van  Cleef 

Frank  C.  VanCleef,  ’04,  President, 
served  for  three  years  as  the  Association’s 
vice-president.  He  has  been  reunion  sec- 
retary for  the  class  of  1904,  president  of 
the  Oberlin  Club  of  Akron,  and  district 
chairman  in  the  Endowment  Campaign. 
He  has  served  as  member  of  the  Hudson, 
Ohio,  Board  of  Education,  Director  of 
the  Akron  Community  Chest,  and  officer 
of  other  civic  organizations.  Mr.  Van 
Cleef  is  a graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School,  has  practiced  law  in  Cleveland, 
for  many  years,  was  secretary  of  the  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  was  an 
officer  of  the  Guaranty  Company,  New 
York,  and  is  now'  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cox,  VanCleef  and  Jordan,  Invest- 
ment Counsel,  New  York  City. 

R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  has  for  several 
years  served  the  Alumni  Association  as 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
Chicago  he  is  a most  active  supporter 
of  the  Oberlin  Club.  The  Etta  Fraser 
Miller  Loan  Fund  of  $50,000  was  given 
to  Oberlin  College  by  him.  His  assistance 
in  the  past  to  worthy  students  in  Ober- 
lin and  elsewhere  has  been  very  extend- 
ed. Mr.  Miller  is  president  of  the 
American  Schools,  Chicago.  He  holds  an 
A.M.  from  Oberlin,  and  an  L.L.B.  from 
Harvard. 


J.  Clements  Boyers 


J.  Clements  Boyers,  ’07,  who  has  be- 
come treasurer  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  As- 
sociation, has  previously  served  the  New 
York  Oberlin  Club  as  secretary  and  as 
president.  Mr.  Boyers  is  president  of 
the  Ward  Vehicle  Company  of  Mt.  Vern- 
on, N.  Y.,  and  is  a director  of  several 
other  business  enterprises  and  many  civic 
and  philanthropic  organizations.  He  holds 
advanced  degrees  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Irene  Merrick  Stimson  (Mrs.  James 
P.),  ’09,  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, has  been  vice-president  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  Club  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Her  prime  interests  are  home, 
husband  and  children,  though  she  shares 
responsibility  in  several  women’s  organ- 
izations. 


Irene  Merrick  Stimson 
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The  Undergraduate 

What  He  Is  Thinking  About 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CHAMBERLAIN,  ’33,  and  RICHARD  R.  KOCH,  ’33 


Scholarship 

Scholarship  is  the  elan  •vital  of  college 
life.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
among  educators  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  tendency,  especially  in  the  past 
few  years,  away  from  scholarship  and 
toward  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
productive  efforts  are  being  diverted  in- 
to various  channels  of  an  essentially  un- 
academic nature.  Fraternities,  publica- 
tions, athletics,  dramatics,  music,  clubs, 
and  general  social  life  are  claiming  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  the  student’s 
time.  That  these  things  are  making  de- 
cided inroads  on  the  true  function  of  a 
college  is  beyond  doubt.  Perhaps  they 
do  possess  a certain  amount  of  practica- 
bility, but  as  Everett  Dean  Martin  says, 
“tbe  throwing  of  emphasis  on  practical 
knowledge  rather  than  on  scholarship 
tends  to  deprive  our  people  of  that  re- 
spect for  scholarship  without  which  a 
high  civilization  is  impossible.”  This  col- 
legiate tendency  toward  an  excess  of  un- 
academic pursuits  is  pernicious  in  that  it 
threatens  the  very  foundations,  and  the 
aims  themselves,  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

There  has  been  in  Oberlin  a very  in- 
teresting evolution  of  the  idea  of,  and 
the  attitude  toward,  scholarship.  In  the 
earliest  years  scholarship,  as  we  now  con- 
ceive of  it,  was  practically  non-existent. 
It  is  true  that,  under  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  such  men  as  Shipherd,  Finney, 
and  Fairchild,  the  first  students  had  a 
genuine  interest  in  religious  and  philoso- 
phical studies.  Nevertheless,  the  extreme 
limitations  of  curriculum,  and  lack  of 
time  and  facilities  for  study  made  the 
attainment  of  a high  degree  of  scholar- 
ship well-nigh  impossible. 

In  the  early  days  the  rich  and  poor 
of  both  sexes  were  required  to  spend  at 
least  four  hours  each  day  engaged  in 
physical  work  of  some  kind  “to  promote 
strong  thought,  to  preserve  health  clear, 
and  invigorate  their  minds,”  as  Mr.  Fair- 
child  quotes  in  his  Oberlin  history.  The 
students  were  expected  to  meet  all  neces- 
sary expenses  by  their  labor.  Physically, 
those  early  students  “built  Oberlin.” 

Patrick  Geddes,  the  Scotch  biologist, 
says  that  “two  hours  of  physical  activity 
are  all  one  can  profitably  use  in  a day 
devoted  to  intellectual  interests,  and  the 
hard-working  laborer  who  has  any  mental 
life  left  at  the  end  of  his  day  is  nothing 
less  than  a prodigy.”  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  early  Oberlin  students  surely  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  for  accomplish- 
ing any  intellectual  work  whatsoever! 

Passing  on  to  the  Oberlin  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  we  find 
the  time  that  was  formerly  usurped  by 


labor  being  used  for  a variety  of  things. 
The  literary  societies,  glee  clubs,  musical 
union,  and  the  first  competitive  athletic 
teams  came  into  being.  Scholastic  stand- 
ards were  raised  and  a great  variety  of 
new  subjects  was  introduced  into  the 
curriculum.  An  interest  in  scholarship 
grew,  but  it  wasn’t  overly  emphasized, 
partly  because  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  competition  for  grades  and  such  honors 
as  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  However,  with  an 
increase  of  students’  time  and  the  wider 
range  of  subjects,  more  prominence  was 
given  to  scholarship. 

The  average  Oberlin  undergraduate 
of  the  present  day  has  a sincere  desire  for 
learning,  a reverence  and  respect  for 
knowledge.  The  “bookworm”  is  not 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  and  the  man 
who  makes  good  grades  is  highly  respected 
by  his  classmates.  In  other  words,  schol- 
arship with  the  Oberlin  undergraduates 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  motivating 
factor  of  his  college  experience.  The  ex- 
tent and  quality  of  instruction,  the  well- 
equipped  laboratories,  and  the  “largest 
college  library  in  America”  all  insure  the 
adequate  stimulation  and  guidance  of  this 
scholarly  attitude  of  mind. 

Newman  says,  “Have  a university  in 
shanties,  nay  in  tents,  but  have  great 
teachers  in  it.”  Oberlin  in  the  past  has 
had,  and  surely  has  today,  more  than 
her  share  of  great  teachers.  The  person- 
ality, integrity,  and  scholarship  of  one 
man  can  probably  do  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  inspire  and  elevate  the  aver- 
age individual  to  a higher  life.  As  Pope 
well  put  it, 

“For  eager  teachers  seized  my  youth. 

Pruned  my  faith  and  trimmed  my  fire. 
Showed  me  the  high,  white  star  of  truth. 

There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire.” 

We  find  that  the  average  Oberlin  under- 
graduate of  today  genuinely  respects  his 
teachers.  This  fact  is  heartening  in  its 
indication  of  the  sincerity  and  soundness 
of  the  undergraduate  attitude  of  mind. 

Also,  our  well-equipped  laboratories  en- 
able the  individual  student  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  scientific  method  of 
thinking.  Thus,  the  variety  and  wealth 
of  equipment  provides  means  of  and  de- 
sire for  the  attainment  of  a greater  de- 
gree of  scholarship.  That  was  impossible 
in  the  old  days. 

The  library,  as  it  now  is,  presents  the 
student  with  almost  unlimited  opportunity 
for  research  in  any  field  of  scholarship. 
In  the  old  days  the  meager  library  was 
of  relative  unimportance.  Mr.  Fairchild 
stales  that  “a  small  fee  was  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  library,”  and  adds  the 
cryptic  remark  that  “a  majority  of  stud- 
ents saved  the  fee.”  In  contrast  with  this. 


the  library  Is  now  generally  used,  both 
for  particular  class  preparation  and  for 
general  cultural  reading.  The  library  is 
recognizedly  of  such  merit  that  the  Car- 
negie Endowment,  not  a month  ago,  vol- 
untarily gave  $150,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  its  librarianship.  Therefore  we 
see  that  the  library  is  indispensible,  and 
second  only  to  the  classroom,  in  maintain- 
ing and  developing  within  the  student  a 
high  sense  of,  and  respect  for,  scholarship. 

The  culmination  of  all  these  things  we 
find  in  the  decidedly  increased  interest  in 
such  honors  as  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  honors 
system,  and  class  highest  tenth  lists.  There 
is  also  a wide  interest  in  competing  for- 
prizes  in  national  essay  contests  in  various 
fields  of  scholarship.  Of  late  there  has 
been,  we  must  admit,  a tendency  towards 
legarding  the  honors  as  ends  in  them- 
selves rather  than  the  scholarship  of 
which  these  honors  are  mere  symbols. 
This  we  find  to  be  the  one  great  ob- 
jection to  this  philosophy. 

VVe  believe  that  there  exists  today  in 
Oberlin  an  attitude  toward,  and  a re- 
spect for,  scholarship  that  is  essentially 
wholesome.  One  which  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  so  elastic  that  it  may  be  moulded 
to  fit  changing  conditions  without  alter- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
it  rests.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  posi- 
tive distractions,  and  the  general  tendency 
away  from  scholarship,  Oberlin  under- 
graduates feel  that  the  greatest  emphasis 
should  be  and  is  laid  upon  scholarship! 


Trip  to  Cleveland 

Migration  Day  proved  a thrilling  one 
for  those  who  attended  the  football  game 
in  Cleveland  and  saw  Oberlin  defeat  Re- 
serve in  a hotly  contested  and  exceedingly 
interesting  game. 

Private  autos,  buses,  and  trolley  cars 
were  busy  Friday  after  classes  and  Satur- 
day morning  in  carrj'ing  the  rooters  and 
shoppers  to  Cleveland.  Some  students 
took  advantage  of  the  two  day  respite 
from  studies  to  visit  their  homes. 

After  the  game  which  w^as  played  at 
League  Park  rather  than  the  Van  Horn 
Field  of  previous  encounters,  students  ad- 
journed to  the  New  China  for  dinner  and 
dance  while  the  alumni  attended  a simi- 
lar function  at  the  College  Women’s  Club. 
There  were  several  house  parties  over  the 
w’eek-end  at  the  homes  of  students  from 
Cleveland. 


1931  Calendars 


T he  Oberlin  calendar  is  made  attrac- 
tive this  year  by  its  photographed  views 
of  the  buildings  and  campus  done  in  soft, 
natural  colors.  The  calendar  is  in  its 
usual  form,  and  will  make  a light,  color- 
ful spot  on  any  wall.  They  may  be  pro- 
cured at  fifty  cents  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  and  from  Haylor’s  and  Com- 
ings’ book  stores. 
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Timely  Books 


The  Daughter  of  Ard  Salam.  The  story 
of  a Peasant  Woman  of  Palestine  by 
Florence  M.  Fitch,  Ph.  D.  Published 
by  Richard  Badger,  The  Gorham 
Press,  Boston. 

Few  more  delightful  and  informing 
stories,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  be 
contributed  to  the  Cliristmas  book-stalls 
this  year  than  the  little  book,  The  Daugh- 
ter of  Abd  Salam,  by  Dr.  Florence  M. 
Fitch.  It  is  of  such  interest  that  one  does 
not  lay  it  down  until  he  has  read  it 
through  to  the  end.  It  is  not  accurate, 
however,  to  imply  that  it  is  merely  a 
Christmas  book;  it  is  such  only  in  the 
fact  that,  through  the  story  which  the 
peasant  woman  of  Palestine  tells,  the 
reader  gets  a vivid  picture  of  a people 
whose  life  and  customs  have  changed 
little  through  the  two  thousand  years 
since  the  time  there  was  born  among  them 
the  child  that  gives  Christmas  its  mean- 
ing. So  many  of  the  events  and  situ- 
ations in  the  New  Testament  narratives 
receive  a new  or  larger  significance 
through  the  rather  intimate  understanding 
that  this  little  book  gives  of  the  every' 
day  lives,  of  the  joys  and  fears,  the  hopes 
and  ideals  of  these  eastern  peasants. 

But  the  interest  of  the  story  goes  much 
beyond  its  Biblical  implications.  It  has 
other  virtues.  It  pictures  the  pattern  of 
a civilization,  in  externals  so  different 
from  our  own,  yet  reveals  behind  the 
pattern  folk  whose  elemental  humanity  is 
similar  to  ours.  They  eat,  drink,  dance, 
and  make  merry;  they  dream,  hope,  suffer, 
love,  and  give  in  marriage;  they  love 
gardens,  trees,  spring  and  the  laughter  of 
children.  One  notes  in  the  story  that 
which  gives  satisfactions  to  life,  even  to 
these  peasants;  and  again  one  feels 
through  the  narrative  the  tears  of  things, 
the  pain  that  is  inherent  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  human  existence  itself. 

Dr.  Fitch  has  no  moral  to  point,  no 
thesis  to  support.  She  throws  no  glamour 
about  the  people  she  is  describing.  The 
peasant  woman’s  narrative  merely  reveals 
the  way  of  life  of  a people  who  know  by 
experience  the  irreducible  realites  of  tx- 
isting,  of  just  being,  and  who  illustrate 
in  themselves  the  permanent  qualities  of 
our  common  humanity.  It  is  a way  of 
life  that  they  would  perpetuate.  The 
peasant  closes  her  story  with  these  words, 
which  might  have  come  from  Homer:  “To 
care  for  the  land  which  has  been  our 
fathers;  to  keep  their  names  alive  and 
honorable  and  their  blood  pure;  to  add  to 
what  they  have  left  us  that  we  may  have 
enough  to  divide  among  our  children;  to 
live  as  they  lived  and  where  they  lived; 
to  follow  where  the  Great  Prophet  taught; 
this  is  what  we  find  good  in  life.  This 
is  the  will  of  Allah  for  us.  All  is  fore- 
ordained. No  man  by  impatient  striving 
can  change  his  fate.” 

The  illustrations  of  the  book  are  an  im- 
portant feature  and  add  much  to  its  in- 


terest and  attractiveness.  The  story  grew 
out  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  residence  in  Palestine 
and  the  illustrations  are  from  her  own 
camera. — J.  F.  Mack. 


Revolt  in  the  Arts.  A survey  of  the 
Creation,  Distribution,  and  Apprecia- 
tion of  Art  in  America,  by  Oliver  M. 
Sayler,  with  Contributions  by  Thirty- 
six  Authorities  in  the  Several  Arts. 
New  York,  Brentano’s,  1930. 

Mr.  Sayler,  who  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin  College  in  1909,  has  figured  promin- 
ently in  the  dramatic  world  as  critic  and 
historian.  He  first  attracted  attention  by 
his  books  on  the  Russian  theater,  which 
were  the  result  of  an  adventurous  visit 
to  Russia  in  the  height  of  the  World  War. 
He  has  since  resided  in  New  York,  where 
he  has  been  active  as  writer  and  editor. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Sayler  ex- 
tends his  survey  over  the  entire  field  of 
contemporary  American  art,  including  the 
theater,  the  cinema,  the  dance,  literature, 
music,  architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  craft  arts;  not,  of  course,  as  a critical 
expert  in  all  the  departments,  but  as  a 
student  of  art  as  a social  factor  in  an 
unsettled  age  of  revolutionarv  ideas,  cus- 
toms, and  methods.  Art  in  an  Industrial 
Age  dominated  by  the  Machine  is  the 
substance  of  his  theme.  To  this  com- 
plex subject  Mr.  Sayler  has  brought  a com- 
prehensiveness of  knowledge,  a philoso- 
phic grasp,  an  acuteness  of  insight,  and 
an  admirable  literary  style  which  give 
his  contribution  significant  value,  not  only 
to  the  student  of  present-day  art  move- 
ments, but  also  to  the  sociologist  of  what- 
ever degree  and  phase  of  inquiry.  In 
addition  to  his  own  discussion  Mr.  Say- 
ler has  secured  contributions  from  thirty- 
six  men  and  women  who  are  conspicuous 
as  practical  demonstrators  and  promoters 
of  every  one  of  the  fine  arts.  These  names 
include  not  only  those  of  authors  and  other 
creative  artists  but  also  of  performers, 
directors  of  the  standard  theater  and  of 
the  cinema,  dancers,  and  movie  stars. 
These  studies  move  along  three  lines, 
creation,  distribution,  and  public  recep- 
tion, the  emphasis  being  upon  the  last 
two.  The  cinema,  the  phonograph,  the 
radio,  the  improved  printing  press,  the 
book  club,  mass  production,  and  mass  dis- 
tribution have  produced  a situation  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Art,  Mr.  Sayler  reminds  us,  has  in  its 
great  periods  cooperated  with  religion, 
patriotism,  and  philosophy,  but  never  be- 
fore has  it  undertaken  a partnership  with 
science.  Never  before  has  the  patronage 
of  the  arts  lain  to  such  a degree  in  the 
favor  of  the  masses,  and  so  moulded  in 
form  and  function  by  their  tastes  and 
their  needs. 


icduujg  rne 

of  (he  masses  upward,  or  is  its  const 
blunted  by  its  enormous  pecuniar} 
turns?  Are  the  motives  of  its  pron 


anythiiiK  but  commercial?  What  is  the 
reaction  upon  the  creative  artist?  Will 
commercialism  becloud  his  vision  and 
easy  success  debase  his  ideal?  Will 
America,  with  its  tens  of  millions  reached 
and  excited  by  this  tremendous  movement, 
ever  become,  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
term,  an  art-loving  nation?  What,  under 
this  impulse,  will  be  the  character  of 
the  new  American  art?  The  Great  Inter- 
preters of  a machine  age  will  not  be 
duplicates  of  the  geniuses  of  the  past; 
but  they  will  appear,  and  they  will,  like 
their  great  predecessors,  show  the  “form 
and  pressure”  of  their  time.  They  will 
illustrate  the  assertion  of  Remain  Holland : 
“The  political  life  of  a nation  is  only 
the  most  superficial  aspect  of  its  being. 
In  order  to  know  its  interior  life  it  is 
necessary  to  penetrate  to  its  soul  through 
literature,  philosophy  and  the  arts,  for 
in  them  are  reflected  the  ideas,  the 
passions,  and  the  dreams  of  a whole 
people.” 


Oliver  M.  Sayler 

When  art  appeals  to  a whole  nation 
and  calls  for  the  approval  of  all  classes 
and  all  grades  of  culture  it  cannot  es- 
cape frequent  manifestations  of  sensa- 
tionalism, vulgarity,  and  the  spirit  of 
greed.  But  Mr.  Sayler  and  his  associ- 
ates maintain  that  the  tendency  is  up- 
ward. It  is  unquestionably  so  in  music, 
the  most  popular  of  the  arts  and  the 
ait  which  inevitably  acts  in  partnership 
with  the  drama,  the  cinema,  and  the 

dance,  and  is  multiplying  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  phonograph  records 
and  by  the  radio  in  millions  of  auditions 
every  day'.  The  prevailing  tone  of  this 
wonderfully  interesting  book  is  optimistic 
from  beginning  to  end. 

“We  are  ancients  of  the  earth 
And  in  the  morning  of  the  times.” 

So  It  is,  Mr.  Sayler  believes,  in  the 
world  of  Art.  He  calls  to  us;  “Rehears- 
als are  over;  the  play  begins.” — Edward 
Dickinson. 
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The  Apologye  of  Syr  Thomas  More, 

Knyght,  critical  edition  by  Arthur  I. 

Taft.  Humphrey  Milford,  London. 

1930. 

Professor  Arthur  Taft,  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  English,  has  published  through 
the  Early  English  Text  Society,  his  criti- 
cal edition  of  The  Apolog}'e  of  Syr 
Thomas  More,  Knyght. 

It  is  a distinction  and  an  honor  in  it- 
self to  be  represented  by  a publication  in 
that  scholarly  series,  and  Professor  Taft 
has  good  reason  to  feel  pride  in  the  com- 
pany his  book  is  keeping.  Not  only  that, 
but  there  is  reason  for  even  greater  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  volume  justi- 
fies such  inclusion.  As  Professor  Mack 
has  remarked,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that 
the  introduction  to  this  work  was  written 
by  no  young,  untried  scholar,  but  by  a 
man  of  mature  judgment  and  scholarship. 
That  is  true.  The  student  of  the  period 
has  only  to  take  cognizance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  job  has  been  done,  the  pains- 
taking care  of  detail,  the  total  grasp  of 
material,  the  sense  of  command,  to  feel 
confidence  in  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  text,  as  the  Preface  announces,  re- 
produces that  of  the  first  edition  of  1533; 
and  there  is  an  Appendix  containing  the 
anonymous  work  that  More  attacks  in 
his  own  Apologj'.  The  introduction  com- 
prises some  eighty  pages  of  matter  which 
“place”  the  work  and  put  the  student  of 
the  period  in  a position  to  estimate  its 
theological  and  literary  importance.  Then 
follows  the  text  proper,  most  meticulously 
reproduced  and  supplied  with  a marginal 
condensation  of  the  argument.  The  notes 
with  which  the  volume  concludes  contain 
the  evidence  of  laborious  and  ingenious 
research  in  out  of  the  way  and  recondite 
corners  of  learning.  Indeed,  the  publi- 
cation is  an  example  of  American  scholar- 
ship at  its  most  exact  and  discriminating 
level. 

It  is  well  for  Oberlin  College  to  be 
known  by  research  and  publication  of 
this  sort.  It  is  well  for  the  members  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty  thus  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  world  of  scholarship. 
In  that  respect  Professor  Taft  has  not 
only  done  himself  honor  but  he  has  also 
conferred  real  benefit  upon  the  institution. 
For  the  connection  between  productive 
scholarship  and  good  teaching  must  al- 
ways be  close.  The  topic,  as  we  all 
know,  has  been  much  debated.  It  is 
altogether  possible,  for  example,  to  argue 
that  the  more  an  instructor  immerses 
himself  in  research  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  bring  to  his  classes  fresh  and 
human  presentation  of  his  subject.  We 
have  all  heard  that  contention.  But  there 
is  even  greater  danger,  I should  suppose, 
that  the  college  instructor  should  rest 
content  with  his  teaching  equipment  and 
so  allow  his  teaching  to  run  in  ever  more 
meagre  streams  of  instruction.  It  is  the 
merit  of  work  like  this  book  of  Professor 
Taft's  to  counteract  that  latter  tendency. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  for  us  to 
distinguish  between  the  footling  and  pre- 


tentious squibs  of  learning  occasionally 
contributed  to  this  or  that  learned  publi- 
cation, for  no  other  reason,  apparently, 
than  to  swell  the  list  of  the  author’s  bib- 
liography and  thereby  gain  for  him  a 
kind  of  publicity,  and  the  work  of  sound 
and  seasoned  scholarship  which  denotes 
a real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
a man  or  a period.  It  is  work  of  this 
latter  class  that  keeps  a teacher  alive  and 
alert,  and  that  is  bound  to  illumine  what- 
ever teaching  he  may  do.  It  is  work  of 
this  latter  sort  that  Professor  Taft  has 
accomplished  in  his  useful  and  crafts- 
manlike book. 

Affirmations  of  Christian  Belief.  Es- 
says toward  Understanding  Spiritual 
Personality.  By  Herbert  Alden  Youtz. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  N.  Y.  Pub- 
lishers. 1930.  Price  $1.00. 

Several  years  ago  Professor  Youtz  wrote 
a truly  great  book  upon  The  Supremacy 
of  the  Spiritual.  Now  he  reenforces  that 
fundamental  discussion  by  publishing  a 
little  volume  of  only  112  duodecimo  pages 
which  one  can  read  in  one  evening  but 
which  penetrates  to  the  core  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  philosophy  of  mechanism 
and  the  philosophy  of  personality.  This 
big  little  volume  abounds  in  vivid,  quota- 
ble sentences,  a score  of  which  may  well 
serve  as  a review. 

“A  marked  characteristic  of  our  western 
civilization  is  its  indifference  to  moral 
ideals  . . . The  economic  ideal  has  dulled 
the  moral  ideal  and  well-nigh  supplanted 
it.  . . . Thus  we  are  growing  rich  in 
possessions  and  impoverished  in  inner 
culture  and  control.  The  moral  history 
of  the  race  is  the  story  of  a faltering, 
wandering  search  for  life’s  meaning  and 
values.  Jesus  was  moved  with  compassion 
at  this  vast  human  waste  and  failure. 
His  genius  seized  upon  this  universal 
passion  for  worth.  He  interpreted  it 
and  vitalized  it  as  the  dynamic  law  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus’  ethical 
teachings  are  a veritable  revelation  to  all 
men  of  the  meaning  and  grandeur  of  their 
own  moral  experience.  . . . The  under- 
lying postulate  of  Jesus’  life  and  teach- 
ing is  the  worth  and  sacredness  of  pers- 
onality. To  develop  the  sense  of  human 
worth  was  the  central  aim  of  his  teaching. 

. . . Jesus  was  a lover  of  humanity  and  like 
all  lovers  he  carried  an  ideal  in  his  heart 
of  the  perfected  humanity  concealed  in 
the  actual.  . . . Jesus’  secret  for  trans- 
forming society  is  to  teach  men  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves.  The  awaken- 
ing of  the  attitude  of  appreciation  and 
love  for  humanity  is  the  only  salvation. 

. . The  individualism  of  Jesus  was  con- 
ditioned always  by  a noble  socialism.  . . . 
Since  human  values  constitute  the  su- 
preme worth,  the  service  of  human  life  is 
the  great  sacred  task.  ...  It  is  this  rev- 
erence for  personality  that  reveals  all  ex- 
ploitation of  persons  as  the  deadly  sin. 
We  regard  the  use  of  the  body  for  base 
ends  as  prostitution.  ...  A society  de- 


voted to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  human 
multitudes  is  a society  engaged  in  prosti- 
tution. For  human  beings  are  the  great 
fundamental  ends  of  life.  . . . The  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  the  environing 
purpose  and  presence  gives  poignancy  and 
nobility  to  Jesus’  whole  interpretation  of 
moral  values. 

“The  production  of  a deep  spiritual 
culture  is  the  greatest  service  of  a liberal 
education  to  the  life  of  society.  . . . The 
central  aim  of  a liberal  education  of 
youth  should  be  the  production  of  spiritu- 
ally vitalized  persons.  ...  A liberal  ed- 
ucation is  one  that  liberates  our  full  ca- 
pacities to  deal  with  reality.  . . . Sensi- 
tiveness to  human  values  is  the  condi- 
tion of  a stable  human  society.  Legiti- 
mate education  must  quicken  this  sensi- 
tiveness. . . . For  the  true  unit  of  edu- 
cational thinking  is  a person,  and  the  true 
aim  of  all  education  is  to  kindle  the 
passion  for  personal  values  and  awaken 
sacrificial  devotion  to  human  worth. 

“The  scientist  and  the  artist  are  equally 
revealers  of  the  nature  of  reality.  ...  In 
the  field  of  education  the  ravages  of  the 
mechanistic  ideal  are  clearly  traceable. 
. . . Dehumanization  is  the  goal  of  this 
type  of  thinking.  ...  It  (gives)  a world 
that  makes  ‘lust  and  law  alike’  and  makes 
our  dramatic  moral  meanings  as  signficant 
as  a madman’s  dream.  . . . An  age  which 
has  allow'ed  a great  experience  of  moral 
and  spiritual  reality  to  decline  has  weak 
defences  against  the  scepticism  of  their 
fundamental  nature.  . . . But  the  effec- 
tive answer  is  to  be  found  only  in  culti- 
vating those  high  human  experiences  in 
which  every  great  age  has  found  its  satis- 
fying sense  of  reality  and  depth.  Faith 
in  humanity  is  the  only  defence  against 
the  doctrine  that  nature  is  the  only  re- 
ality.”— Maynard  M.  Metcalf. 

Maple  Mansion  Melodies  by  Nellie 
Sumner  Brooks  ’91,  Otterbein  Press, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  1930.  $2.00  postpaid. 

This  book  of  poems  by  Mrs.  Brooks 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Oberlin 
readers  as  it  contains  the  ’91  class  day 
poem,  “Hail  and  Farewell,”  the  reunion 
poem  of  1926,  “After  the  Years,”  a class 
song,  the  college  song,  “The  Crimson  and 
Gold,”  and  the  “Ode  to  Washington,”  the 
prize  poem  read  at  the  first  official  Wash- 
ington Birthday  Celebration  held  in 
Oberlin. 

The  book  should  also  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  enjoy  charming  verse,  regard- 
less of  Oberlin  connections.  As  one  reader 
remarked,  “she  takes  practical  things  and 
makes  them  beautiful.”  'I'he  first  poem 
entitled,  “The  Old  Clock”  is  illustrated 
with  a picture  of  an  old  grandfather's 
clock  with  the  author  in  costume  silting 
beside  it  and  inquiring: 

“Tell  me,  old  clock,  the  tale  of  years, 
What  you  have  seen  and  heard 
The  century  and  more  of  time 
Since  first  your  wheels  were  stirred.” 

J.  G.  Olmstead. 
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Seniors  Select  Speaker 


Dr.  Kemper  Fullerton,  professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature,  has 
been  selected  by  the  senior  class  as  their 
commencement  speaker.  Over  twenty 
nominations  for  speaker  were  made,  but 
on  ballot  the  vote  for  Professor  Fullerton 
was  nearly  unanimous. 

The  selection  of  a faculty  member  as 
Commencement  speaker  is  quite  unusual 
in  Oberlin  and  Professor  Fullerton’s  se- 
lection is  a great  honor  to  him,  which 
the  seniors  meant  it  should  be  as  he  is 
both  popular  and  highly  respected  by  the 
undergraduate  body.  His  chapel  speeches 
are  always  welcomed. 


Henry  J,  Haskell,  '96 


High  School  Day 


High  Schol  Day  October  2+  brought 
over  1700  school  students,  teachers,  and 
parents  to  Oberlin.  Nearly  500  of  these 
took  competitive  examinations  for  a year’s 
free  tuition. 

All  were  guests  of  the  College  at  the 
football  game  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
contestants  for  scholarship  were  also  lunch- 
eon guests. 

The  day’s  program  included  visits  to 
the  college  buildings  under  student  guid- 
ance, the  football  game,  a reception  at 
the  Men’s  Building,  exhibition  of  art  at 
the  Allen  Art  Museum,  and  an  all-college 
dance  in  the  evening. 

Though  competitors  for  the  scholar- 
ships came  from  as  far  distant  as  District 
of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  and  Illinois, 
the  winners  were  all  from  Ohio.  Con- 
testants took  examinations  in  only  one 
subject,  A scholarship  award  was  made 
to  the  girl  and  to  the  boy  standing  high- 
est in  each  subject. 


Elect  Alumni  Trustees 


Henry  Joseph  Haskell,  ’96,  becomes  a 
trustee  of  the  college  upon  vote  of  the 
alumni  in  the  recent  election.  Mr.  Has- 
kell succeeds  the  late  Theodore  E.  Burt- 
on, his  term  expiring  December  31,  1934. 

Mr.  Haskell  is  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  with  which  paper  he  has  been 
connected  since  shortly  after  his  leaving 
college.  He  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
Oberlin  since  his  graduation  and  was 
made  a doctor  of  literature  by  the  college 
in  1917.  Missouri  Valley  College  gave 
him  an  LL.D.  degree  In  1930. 

In  1901  Mr.  Haskell  married  Miss  Isa- 
bel Cummings  who  had  been  a student  in 
Oberlin  in  1893-95.  She  died  in  1923. 
In  1926  Mr.  Haskell  married  Miss  Kath- 
erine Wright  of  Dayton.  Mrs.  Haskell,  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1898,  was  then  a 
trustee  of  the  college  and  continued  as 
such  until  her  death  in  March,  1929. 

Dr.  Dan  Freeman  Bradley  of  the  class 
of  1882  was  re-elected  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege for  the  seventh  time.  Dr.  Bradley 
is  the  well-known  Cleveland  minister  of 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  church.  He 
has  just  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  connection  with  that  church. 
Previous  to  his  going  to  Cleveland  he  had 
been  president  of  Grinnel  College.  Dr. 
Bradley  has  held  numerous  posts  of  honor 
and  labor  in  the  Congregational  church 
at  large  and  in  civic  and  religious  circles 
in  Cleveland. 

Three  trustees  whose  terms  expire  De- 
cember 31  were  re-elected  by  the  board 
for  additional  terms  of  six  years.  These 
w'ere  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  ’97,  of  New 
York,  John  L.  Severance,  ’85,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Amos  B.  McNairy  of  Cleve- 
land. 


Glee  Club  Tour 

The  concert  tour  for  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Men’s  Glee  Club  will  extend  through 
territory  not  covered  by  that  organization 
for  quite  a number  of  years.  The  winter 
recess  opens  up  the  opportunity  of  sched- 
uling the  club  for  sixteen  concerts  for  the 
period  beginning  December  19th  and  end- 
ing January  5th.  It  is  the  plan  to  carry 
30  men  on  tour.  The  itinerary,  although 
not  completed  as  yet,  will  be  essentially 
as  follows: 

Dec.  19 — Perrysburg,  Ohio 
Dec.  20 — Harvey,  Illinois 
Dec.  21 — (Sunday) 

Dec.  22 — Waukegan,  Illinois 

Dec.  23 — Elgin,  Illinois 

Dec.  24 — (Chicago,  no  engagement) 

Dec.  25 — Kankakee,  Illinois 

Dec.  26 — Decatur,  Illinois 

Dec.  27 — Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

Dec.  28 — (St.  Louis,  no  engagement) 

Dec.  29 — Granite  City.  Illinois 

Dec.  30 — Open 

Dec.  31 — Kokomo.  Indiana 

Jan.  I — Huntington,  Indiana 

Jan.  2 — Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 


Jan.  3 — Defiance,  Ohio 
Jan.  4 — (Sunday) 

Jan.  5 — Bellevue,  Ohio 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Miller  Make  Gift 

Mr.  Amos  C.  Miller,  ’89,  trustees  of 
the  college,  announced  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  trustees  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Miller  would  like  to  give  ten  four-year 
scholarships  to  men  entering  Oberlin  next 
June.  The  gift  was  on  the  condition  that 
the  college  match  it  from  its  funds.  This 
the  trustees  voted  to  do. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  made  a similar 
gift  last  year.  The  recipients  of  the 
scholarships  are  supposed  to  stand  first  or 
second  in  their  high  school  class. 


Dan  F.  Bradley,  '82 


Train  Service  Curtailed 


The  New  York  Central  railroad  has 
withdrawn  two  of  its  passenger  trains 
from  its  southern  division  passing 
through  Oherlin.  Train  number  637,  ar- 
riving in  Oberlin  at  8:52  p.  m.,  one 
time  New  Vork-Chicago  train,  and 
more  recently  Cleveland-Toledo  with  a 
Chicago  sleeper,  is  discontinued.  The  Chi- 
cago sleeper  will  hereafter  be  attached 
>t,«  7,;,^  p west  bound,  which  in- 
stead of  stopping  at  Norwalk  will  con- 
tinue to  Toledo.  The  other  west  bound 
trains  are  at  7:48  a.  m.  and  1:03  p.  m. 

1 e east  bound  train,  number  622, 
-a-fing  through  Oberlin  at  9:29  a.  m.  is 
dr  rped.  -his  leaves  an  east  bound  lo- 
a.  "t  6:31  a.  m.,  commonly  called  The 
g and  regularly  patronized  by  Cleve- 
n ommuters.  and  the  5:26  p.  m., 

' ich  carries  a New  York  sleeper. 
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Awarded  Nobel  Prize 


Sinclair  Lewis,  author  and  one  time 
Oberlin  student,  has  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  prize  in  literature  for  1930.  This 
is  the  second  Oberlin  person  to  receive 
a Nobel  award.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Millikan 
was  recipient  of  the  prize  in  1923  for 
his  researches  in  physics. 

Harry  Sinclair  Lewis  was  enrolled  in 
Oberlin  Academy  in  1902-3,  coming  from 
Sauk  Center,  Minn.  The  following  year 
he  entered  Yale  from  which  university 
he  graduated  in  1908. 


Staub  Receives  Honors 


King  Boris  III  of  Bulgaria  has  con- 
ferred the  Cross  of  the  Commander,  the 
Bulgarian  National  Order  of  Merit,  cn 
Albert  W.  Staub,  ’04,  American  Director 
of  the  Near  East  College  Association,  as 
a mark  of  special  good  will  to  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Sofia. 

King  Boris  is  extremely  interested  in 
the  American  College  of  Sofia  and  grant- 
ed an  audience  to  Mr.  Staub  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  college  last  spring 
when  Mr.  Staub  stopped  in  Sofia  while 
on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  six  Ameri- 
can Colleges  in  the  Near  East.  The  Bul- 
garian Government  has  given  trees  for 
the  campus  and  lumber  worth  more  than 
$50,000  for  the  buildings. 

The  American  College  of  Sofia  has 
students  with  an  equal  number  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  business  men, 
bankers  or  professional  men  in  Bulgaria. 
The  students  are  admitted  by  competi- 
tive examination  and  the  six  year  course 
prepares  them  for  entrance  into  any  Eu- 
ropean University. 

The  College  was  founded  in  1863  and 
has  only  recently  moved  into  new  build- 
ings just  outside  of  Sofia. 

To  Visit  Western 
Chapters 

Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead 
leaves  Oberlin  December  26  for  a trip 
west  and  south,  visiting  alumni  chapters 
in  the  larger  cities  and  attending  district 
meetings  of  the  American  Alumni  Coun- 
cil. 

Mr.  Olmstead  is  this  year  president  of 
the  American  Alumni  Council,  an  organi- 
zation which  includes  the  alumni  secre- 
taries, editors,  and  fund  directors  of  the 
larger  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  ilieir  annual 
meeting  held  in  the  spring  the  organiza- 
tion holds  district  meetings  in  the  winter. 
Mr.  Olmstead  will  speak  and  otherwise 
share  in  the  program  at  seven  of  these 
district  meetings. 

Mr.  Olmstead’s  itinerary  is  so  arranged 
that  he  will  also  spend  a day  or  more  with 


each  organized  Oberlin  group  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  plans  to  carr}'  mov- 
ing  picture  films  showing  campus  scenes 
and  activities  at  Oberlin. 

The  trip  includes  stops  at  St.  Louis, 
Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Den- 
ver, Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  Eugene, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Austin,  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  and  Cincinnati. 


N.  E.  O.  T.  A. 

Two  hundred  alumni  gathered  with 
faculty  members  and  guests  at  the  Oberlin 
luncheon  in  Cleveland,  October  31,  in 
connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers  Association. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Horton,  professor  of 
theology,  was  the  principal  speaker  and 
took  as  his  subject  the  “Moral  Responsi- 
bility of  the  High  School  Teacher.”  Dr. 
Horton  is  this  year  chairman  of  a na- 
tional committee  studying  “Morals  in  a 
Day  of  Relativity.”  Other  speakers  were 
President  Wilkins,  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo, 
and  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  Don- 
ald P.  Sheldon.  Professor  Bruce  Benja- 
min of  the  Conservatory  faculty  and  a 
trio  of  students  furnished  delightful  mu- 
sic. 


After- Game  Party 


Alumni  of  Cleveland  and  others  at- 
tending the  Reserve  game  Migration  Day 
Nov.  8 attended  an  Oberlin  dinner  that 
evening  at  the  College  Club.  About  200 
were  present. 

Miss  Corinne  Evans,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Oberlin  Women’s  Club,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  President  Wilkins, 
Alumni  Secretary  Olmstead,  Professor 
Charles  Rogers,  and  Coach  Lysle  Butler, 
who  spoke  briefly. 

Dancing  and  cards  followed  the  din- 
ner program.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  monthly  meetings  to  be  held 
during  the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
club. 


Meeting  in  Kobe 


In  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Kobe  Col- 
lege, Kobe,  Japan,  twenty  Oberlinites  met 
for  a Crimson  and  Gold  party  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  Those  present  were:  Eleanor 
White  Chamberlain,  ’16;  Rev.  Saku  Endo, 
t’23;  Kunizo  Fukui,  ’24-’2s;  Leeds  Gulich, 
’i4-’i9;  Mitsuo  Hamada;  Tadao  Hara, 
t’22;  Hayao  Kashiwagi,  ’18;  A.  Hide- 
Jiro  Kato,  ’i8-’20,  ’29;  Michio  Kozaki, 
’17;  Sherwood  F.  Moran,  ’14;  Mrs.  Ursul 
Reeves  Moran,  ’15;  Y.  Motomiya,  ’i6-’i7; 
Kotaro  Nishio;  B.  Sadao  Nishigori,  ’24; 
Sozaburo  Sato,  t’o8 ; Aiji  'Fakenchi,  ’28; 
Mrs.  Kei  Takeuchi,  m’29 ; Yasuoki  Taiz- 
umi,  t’23;  Miss  Tazii  Yonezawa,  ’24; 
Benjamin  Tsunajima,  '24. 


Large  Gathering 
at  Madison 

Memorial  Union  building,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  was  the  scene  of  a happy 
Oberlin  gathering  October  23.  Sur- 
rounded by  67  fellow  alumni.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Bohn  from  Oberlin  spoke  most  interest- 
ingly of  present  affairs  at  the  College. 
Rev.  Howard  Murry  Jones  was  toast- 
master. Rev.  Donald  Webster,  secretary 
of  the  local  Oberlin  Club,  arranged  the 
meeting.  A reception  and  dinner  pre- 
ceded the  speeches. 

About  half  of  the  alumni  assembled 
were  residents  of  Madison  and  the  oth- 
ers were  in  the  city  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Among  those  present  were  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cushman  and  Mrs.  Roderick  Scott  of  Foo- 
chow, China,  and  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Part- 
ridge, recently  of  Syria.  There  were  few 
years  from  1870  to  1930  but  what  were 
represented  by  those  present. 


Milwaukee  Men 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  ’ii,  professor 
of  physical  education,  was  guest  of  the 
Oberlin  men  of  Milwaukee  at  luncheon 
November  8 at  the  City  Club. 

Dr.  Nichols  was  in  Milwaukee  to  ref- 
eree the  Marquette-Iowa  football  game. 
Arthur  Gregg  presided  and  Dr.  Nichols 
told  the  latest  news  of  Oberlin.  The  20 
men  present  adjourned  from  the  luncheon 
to  attend  the  game. 


In  New  York 


November  15  was  Homecoming  for  the 
Oberlin  women  in  New  York  as  well  as 
for  those  who  could  get  to  the  campus  in 
Oberlin.  The  Homecoming  took  the  form 
of  a luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Shelton. 

Miss  Margaret  Fifield,  ’24,  director  of 
the  Students  International  Union  and  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  in  charge  of  the 
Students’  Club  House  at  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, spoke  informally  of  her  experi- 
ences and  of  interesting  world  figures  at 
Geneva.  George  Hubbard,  ’20,  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art, 
led  the  singing  of  Oberlin  songs. 

On  Monday,  December  8,  the  Club  is 
to  have  a benefit  performance  of  “Mrs. 
Moonlight”  at  the  Charles  Hopkins  Thea- 
ter, West  49ih  St.,  east  of  Broadway.  The 
proceeds  from  this  are  to  go  toward  the 
extension  of  physical  education  facilities 
at  Oberlin. 

Oberlin  alumni  in  New  York  or  those 
wiio  may  be  visiting  the  city  at  that  time 
are  urged  to  attend.  Reservation  of  seats 
should  be  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
through  Mrs.  Seabury  Mastick,  Bear 
Ridge  Farm,  Plcasantville,  N.  Y.,  or  di- 
rectly to  the  theater,  specifying  Oberlin 
Benefit. 
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Women  of  Buffalo 

Tlie  Oberlin  women  of  Buffalo  met  for 
luncheon  at  the  College  Club  on  October 
15.  Mrs.  Jane  Hector  reviewed  a number 
of  recent  books  in  an  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive manner. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  regular  monthly 
luncheons.  Mrs.  Esther  Borter  Bliss,  222 
Woodward  avenue,  is  secretary. 


Interest  Students 

The  Oberlin  College  Women’s  Club 
of  Columbus  was  entertained  by  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Hoover,  ’93-’97,  at  her  beautiful 
home,  1153  Fairview  ave.,  Grandview 
Heights,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
25.  The  new  president,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Coffin, 
c’o6  ’09,  presided.  She  appointed  Mrs. 
Ralph  J.  Reynolds,  ’12,  granddaughter 
of  former  President  Fairchild,  to  present 
the  advantages  of  Oberlin  to  the  Colum- 
bus School  for  Girls.  That  school  is  af- 
fording its  students  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  merits  of  lead- 
ing colleges  through  talks  given  by  their 
alumnae. 

Mrs.  Alice  Powers  Ruth,  c’lo,  of  Obei- 
lin,  formerly  a Columbus  resident,  gave 
a detailed  description  of  the  Oberlin  of 
today,  and  a comprehensive  view  of  its 
expansion  in  the  future  in  its  three-fold 
capacity  of  college,  conservatory  of  music, 
and  theological  seminary. 

At  the  tea  table.  Miss  Jane  Zurmehly, 
’76,  served.- — M.  F.  B. 


Imaginary  Tour 

The  Oberlin  women  of  Toledo  gave  a 
tea  on  November  15,  at  the  Woman’s 
Club.  Miss  Mildred  Morgan,  Miss  Anne 
Commager,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Allen  were 
hostesses.  The  afternoon’s  program  con- 
sisted of  an  imaginary  tour  of  the  Ober- 
lin campus,  with  stops  at  the  various 
buildings,  as  numbers  on  the  program  re- 
quired. Mrs.  Esther  Hungerford  gave 
the  piano  selection  for  Warner  Hall,  Miss 
Hazel  Tertch  and  Miss  Helen  Swanson 
offered  amusing  stunts  to  represent  the 
girls’  gymnasium,  and  Miss  Josephine 
Goodall  read  an  amazing  list  of  announce- 
ments for  chapel  exercises.  People  present 
heard  themselves  summoned  to  the  dean’s 
office,  and  maligned  in  various  ways  with- 
out showing  a trace  of  agitation!  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Stcinhauer,  Mrs.  Clarence  Huf- 
ford,  Miss  Mildred  Morgan,  and  Miss 
Anna  Lou  Wells  formed  a group  to  tr>’ 
out  for  admission  to  the  girls’  glee  club. 
It  is  well  that  no  Oberlin  professor  of 
voice  was  present  to  hear  the  performance! 
Mrs.  Allen  read  the  running  account  of 
the  tour,  and  campus  songs,  interspersed 
at  intervals,  helped  to  induce  the  proper 
Oberlin  spirit.  The  program  was  con- 
cluded with  the  singing  of  Ten  Thous- 
and Strong,  after  which  refreshments 
were  served.  Thirty-eight  guests  were 
present. — A.  A. 


Benefit  Bridge  in  Chicago 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  8, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Bridge  fMary  Mcln- 
tosli,  ’08)  opened  her  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of 
Chicago.  Many  remembered  the  delight- 
ful tea  there  last  April  and  seventy-one 
attended  the  party.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  given  to  the  Women's  Gymnasium 
fund  of  Oberlin  College. 

The  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
Hiittee,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sw'caringen,  an- 


nounced the  speakers  for  the  year  1930- 
31,  and  distributed  the  annual  calendars. 
By  a happy  thought  the  picturesque  seal 
of  Oberlin  College  adorned  the  front 
page.  We  w'ere  glad  to  greet  our  hon- 
orary president,  Mrs.  George  M.  Clark, 
who  was  able  to  be  present. 

The  next  meeting,  a musicale,  will  be 
held  December  6 at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
B.  S.  Stout,  547  N.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Oak 
Park. 


News  of  Alumni 


’70 — F.  R.  Simmons  reports  himself  as 
a “law-abiding  citizen  of  Erie,  Pa.,  re- 
tired after  60  years  in  business,  filling 
minor  offices  in  church,  school,  and  city  as 
member  of  common  and  select  councils.” 

’73 — Mrs.  Judson  M.  Waugh  (Ella  C. 
Holbrook)  died  in  Monrovia,  Calif.,  Oc- 
tober 27.  Mr.  Waugh  was  an  Oberlin 
business  man  for  many  years  before  he 
moved  his  shoe  business  to  Lima,  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1896. 

’75 — John  Fisher  Peck  has  moved  to 
440  Harrison  ave.,  Claremont,  Calif.,  to 
be  near  his  daugter,  Mrs.  Sanford  Lyon, 
w'ho  with  her  husband  and  five  children 
moved  to  Claremont  during  the  summer. 

’78 — Wilder  S.  Metcalf  continues  in 
active  business  life,  being  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Liberty  Life  Insurance 
Co.  of  Topeka,  chairman  national  finance 
committee  of  the  American  Legion,  in 
addition  to  the  presidency  of  the  Douglas 
County  Building  & Loan  Association. 
Address:  720  Massachusetts  st.,  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

t’8i,  '81 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Luther 
Stimson  are  spending  the  winter  at  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  and  attending  Plymouth 
church,  Coconut  Grove,  where  they  hope 
to  meet  a number  of  Oberlinites. 

c’82 — Julia  Spaulding  died  February  <; 
at  her  home  in  Ottumwa,  low’a,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Spaulding,  w^as  a member  of  the 
famous  low'a  Band,  a group  of  seven 
young  men  who  went  out  from  Andover 
Seminary,  Mass.,  as  missionaries  to  Iowa 
before  it  became  a state.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  is  due  to  their  influence 
that  Iowa  is  now  noted  for  its  fine 
churches  and  schools. 

’83 — James  Henry  Garnett  has  had  a 
busy  life.  lie  has  helped  to  organize 
three  schools  and  has  been  president  of 
five:  Arkansas  Baptist  College,  Little 

Rock,  Ark.;  Guadalupe  College,  Sequin, 
Texas;  Houston  College,  Houston,  Texas; 
Simmon  University,  Louisville,  Ky. ; and 
Western  College,  Macon,  Mo.  In  addi- 
tion he  has  taught  Greek  and  Latin  and 
been  dean  of  three  other  schools.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  president  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

’85 — William  B.  Shaw  is  the  editor  of 
the  “World  of  Books”  department  in 
Reviefiv  of  Reviews. 

’87 — Mrs.  Henry  L.  Bolley  (Fannv 


Sheldon)  passed  away  while  in  South 
America  early  this  fall,  where  she  was 
accompanying  her  husband  and  son  on  a 
business  trip.  Her  home  was  in  Fargo, 
N.  Dak. 

’87 — Charles  T.  Fairfield  died  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  October  31.  He  was  the  son 
of  Edmund  Burke  Fairfield,  ’42,  who  was 
at  one  time  a trustee  of  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Fairfield  is  survived  by  one  son,  Whit- 
comb B.,  ’13,  of  Cleveland,  and  one 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jeannette  Fisher,  of  St. 
Albans,  Vt. 

’88 — President  and  Mrs.  Nathan  B. 
Young  of  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  stopped  in  Oberlin  on  their 
return  from  the  East  at  the  end  of  their 
summer  vacation  and  were  happy  to  see 
a few  old  friends  and  note  the  splendid 
improvements  in  the  town  and  college. 

t’88 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Hyde  Rus- 
sell celebrated  their  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary August  17  at  Little  Point  Sable, 
Mich.  A service  was  held  at  the  Com- 
munity church,  which  was  participated  in 
by  many  personal  and  official  friends  of 
the  Russells.  Mrs.  Russell  appeared  in 
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the  gown  in  which  she  was  married  at 
Corning,  Iowa,  in  1880.  Dr.  Russell  was 
a graduate  of  the  Iowa  College  of  Law 
before  studying  at  Oberlin.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  Seminary,  Dr.  Russell 
preached  for  several  years.  He  was  the 
leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  and  has  devoted  his  ef- 
forts ever  since  to  the  prohibition  cause. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  large  celebration 
of  the  college  in  1900  and  helped  organize 
the  Living  Endowment  Union  that  year. 
In  a recent  letter  he  remarks,  “I  was  ex- 
actly 900  months  old  last  October  2t.” 

t’8S-89 — Rev.  George  II.  Marsh  of 
Rockford,  III.,  died  August  20  of  coron- 
ary thrombosis.  Following  an  active  life 
of  seivice  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Marsh 
had  been  engaged  during  the  last  few 
years  mostly  in  the  work  of  “ad  interim” 
pastor.  He  had  planned  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  Rockford,  de- 
voting his  time  to  travel  and  study. 

’89 — Miss  Florence  Winnifred  John- 
son passed  away  in  Florida  March  3. 
Miss  Johnson’s  home  was  in  Evans- 
ton, 111. 

c’91 — Mrs.  George  B.  Siddall  (Nettie 

M.  Danielson)  is  spending  the  winter 
months  in  Chandler,  Ariz. 

’91 — A book  of  poems.  Maple  Mansion 
Melodies,  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Sumner  Brooks, 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It 
contains  much  of  interest  to  classmates 
and  those  who  enjoy  lovely  verse. 

c’91 — Emily  P.  Hartshorn  enjoyed  a 
six-week  trip  abroad  this  summer,  the 
gift  of  her  thoughtful  friends  in  the 
Brick  Presbyterian  church  of  Rochester, 

N.  V.,  where  she  has  been  parish  dea- 
coness for  the  past  twenty-three  3'ears. 

’93 — Frederic  Mason  Blanchard,  for  25 
years  professor  of  public  speaking  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  later  at  the 
Universtiy  of  California,  died  in  San 
Francisco  following  a surgical  operation 
this  fall.  He  had  recently  retired  from 
active  teaching  and  was  living  at  Carmel, 
Calif. 

>53 — Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  recently  sta- 
tistical assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  has  been  named  bv 
the  Tariff  Commission,  it  was  announced 
on  October  18,  to  take  charge  of  the  sta- 
tistical work  of  the  Commission. 

>53 — Rev.  Henry  J.  Wilkins  has  been 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  active  ministry 
as  a result  of  a geenral  breakdown  in 
health.  Address;  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

c’94— Carolyn  Willard  spends  a day  a 
week  in  Chicago  (526  Fine  Arts  Bldg.) 
and  the  remainder  of  her  time  at  the 
Battle  Creek  College  of  Music,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

>54 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  E.  Stevens 
and  daughter,  Margaret,  ’31,  of  Burton, 
Ohio,  visited  in  the  home  of  F.  C.  Stew- 
art, ’94,  in  Portland,  Maine,  while  on  a 
trip  in  the  East  last  summer.  Later  the 
Stevens’  visited  Miss  Katherine  Moore, 
’99,  at  her  summer  home  near  Penn  1 an, 
N.  Y.  Miss  Moore  is  principal  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  high  school. 

’94 — In  the  town  of  Brookfield,  Ohio, 
where  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  was  born  _ 62 
years  ago,  a new  church  edifice  is  being 
built  and  named  the  Wayne  B.  Wheeler 
Memorial  Church.  The  educational  nnit 
of  the  church  was  completed  in  the  fall 
and  dedicated  November  2.  The  church 
is  related  to  the  Methodist  denomination. 

’97 — Mrs.  Ian  Hannah  (Edith  B. 


Brand)  spoke  before  the  Oberlin  chapter 
ot  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity  \jomen  November  t on  the  sub- 
„ 'T,  Glimpse  of  Scottish  Country 

.1  e.  Professor  Hannah  was  a member 
of  the  seminary  factiltv  until  their  depart- 
ure five  years  ago  for  Scotland,  where 
they  live  on  Professor  Hannah’s  ances- 
tral estate  near  Edinburgh. 

98  Ira  D.  Shaw  received  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  from  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  at 
the  August  convocation.  Address:  Be- 
rea, Ky. 

’99i  ’99 — The  twin  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  K.  Hawley  (Theodosia  Sav- 
age) have  been  elected  officers  of  this 
year’s  freshman  class  Robert  Charles  as 
president  and  Ruth  Adah  as  secretary. 

’99 — Franklin  C.  Fettc  has  been  lead- 
ing an  active  life  at  29  Hsi  Tsung  Pu  Hu- 
tting, Peking,  China.  Not  only  is  he  man- 
^Sing  director  of  his  own  corporation, 
but  he  has  been  elected  “Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Court  of  Honor”  of  the 
Supreme  Council  Scottish  Rite,  S.  J.  U. 
S.  A.,  secretary-treasurer  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Peking,  presi- 
dent American  Association  of  North 
China.  Mr.  Fette  has  a daughter,  a jun- 
ior in  Vassar,  and  a son,  a freshman  in 
Peking  American  School  and  an  enthu- 
siastic Boy  Scout. 

’00— Frank  S.  Slosson,  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Hooker  Sc  Slosson,  has  held  re- 
sponsible positions  with  the  National  As- 
sociation Real  Estate  Boards,  and  Na- 
tional Buildings  Owners  and  Managers 
Association;  has  been  a frequent  contrib- 
utor to  real  estate  journals,  and  lectured 
before  classes  in  North  Western  School 
of  Commerce,  North  Western  University, 
and  various  local,  state,  and  national 
real  estate  conventions.  Mr.  Slosson  is 
also  operating,  managing  and  renting 
Loop  properties  in  Chicago  having  an 
invested  capital  exceeding  thirty  million 
dollars. 

’01 — Harriet  E.  Loomis  enjoyed  a trip 
last  summer  to  the  North  Cape,  the  Scan- 
danavian  countries,  and  as  far  south  as 
Oberammergau. 

’02 — J.  J.  Jewett’s  son,  James  J.,  Jr., 
is  a member  of  the  United  States  navy, 
stationed  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  this 
winter,  where  he  is  enrolled  in  one  of 
the  service  schools  maintained  by  the 
navy. 

’02 — Three  children  of  Mrs.  Joseph  T. 
Glenn  (Margaret  Merrill)  are  now  in 
college:  Jana,  a junior,  Marion  Louise,  a 
freshman  in  the  University  of  Hawaii, 

and  Samuel,  a freshman  in  Leland  Stan- 
ford. Mrs.  Glenn  lives  at  927  Buhne  st., 
Eureka,  Calif. 

’02 — Mrs.  Carl  B.  Andrews  (Laura 
Merrill),  2356  Waolani  st.,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  has  been  elected  department 

president  of  the  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary of  Hawaii,  covering  all  units  on  the 
Islands.  Mrs.  Andrews  is  very  active  in 
numerous  other  organizations,  being  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.  and  of  the  Women’s 
Faculty  Club,  University  of  Hawaii, 

where  her  husband  is  professor  of  civil 
engineering.  She  is  one  of  that  group 
of  Oberlinites  in  Honolulu  who  always 
entertain  so  splendidly  any  Oberlin 

alumni  stopping  at  the  Islands. 

’03,  '03,  ’06 — “Ray  Gregg,  ’03,  has 
been  in  Sherwood,  N.  Dak.,  in  the  bank- 


ing business  as  president  of  the  First  In- 
ternational Bank  for  24  or  25  years. 

“Harry  Marsh,  ’03,  has  been  in  Crooks- 
ton,  Minn.,  for  a longer  period  and  is 
now  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
there. 

“I  have  been  in  Aberdeen  now  20 
years  and  have  not  .seen  Harry  or  Ray 
in  27  years.  This  summer,  two  weeks 
apart,  Harry  and  Ray  have  both  arrived 
in  Aberdeen  unexpectedly,  calling  me  on 
the  phone  in  the  evening  and  spending 
the  evening  with  me.  It  was  a coinci- 
dence that  in  20  years  they  should  both 
arrive  in  Aberdeen  and  look  me  up  the 
same  year  just  two  weeks  apart.” — Dean 
Lightner,  President  First  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Co. 

’°4— Harry  Huntington,  though  still  re- 
taining his  interest  in  the  Huntington 
Rubber  Mills,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  moved 
to  St.  Louis  and  is  engaged  in  the  coop- 
erage business.  His  new  address  is  22 
Thornly  Place. 

’05,  ’19 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Warth  (Margaret  McCarthy)  are  the 
parents  of  a daughter,  Sally  Fleahart, 
born  January  i8.  Judge  Warth  is  prac- 
tising law  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

’06 — Mrs.  Margaret  Hull  Badger  is 
now  living  at  4012  N.  Ashland  ave.,  Chi- 
cago. 

’06— -Mary  Rankin  has  been  engaged  in 
social  service  as  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  Decatur  County  (Indiana)  Tuber- 
culosis Association  for  the  past  three  years. 

•^’07^ — Mary  E.  Moxcey,  420  Plum 
st.,  Cincinnati,  replies:  ‘‘Just  pegging 

away!  November  1 marked  the  begin- 
ning of  my  thirteenth  year  as  assistant 
editor  of  M.  E.  Church  School  publica- 
tions. My  present  creative  job  is  the 
building  up  of  three  departments  in  The 
Church  School  Journal,  our  magazine 
for  teachers  above  the  elementary  depart- 
ment: enrichment  material  for  Services 
of  Worship;  For  Leaders  of  Intermedi- 
ates; and  For  Leaders  of  Seniors. — But 
^vho  cares  to  know  that  sort  of  thing? 
Sorry  I have  no  news,  but  you  have  my 
good  wishes,  and  so  have  all  the  other 
plodding  alumni  who  make  your  task 
harder  by  doing  nothing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary but  are  still  ‘crazy  about  their 
jobs.’  ” 

’07 — Roscoe  G.  Van  Nuys  is  now  a lec- 
turer in  X-ray  anatomy,  a new  course,  at 
the  University  of  Californa,  and  continues 
his  X-ray  and  radium  practice  in  Berke- 
ley and  Oakland.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  doing  research  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Address:  2490  Charming  Way, 
Berkeley. 

’08,  ’04 — Dr.  Sydney  B.  Brown,  pro- 
fessor of  French  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  uses  spare  time  in  writing  and 
publishing  songs.  Mrs.  Brown  (Gail 
Ridgway)  composes  and  publishes  violin 
music. 

’09 — The  name  of  Mrs.  Stanley  Mor- 
ris (Laura  Van  Clcve)  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  list  in  the  November 
Alumni  Magazine  of  alumni  who  have 
children  in  the  present  freshman  class. 

’09 — Isabel  Craig  Bacon,  after  ten 
years  of  service  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  as  special 
agent  for  retail  store  education,  has  re- 
signed and  returned  to  Boston  to  live. 
She  is  in  the  investment  business, 
specializing  in  accounts  for  women  in- 
vestors. At  present  she  is  working 
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throiijih  Jackson  ('nrtis,  Rilz  Carle- 
ton  Hotel  Boston.  Atitircss:  986 

Memorial  Drive,  Camhridjje,  Mass. 

’09,  09 — Hazel  A.  WMswall  and  \ era 
Wiswall  have  returned  to  their  respect- 
ive positions  of  art  teaclier  in  the 
IleiKhts  hiKh  school,  Cleveland  Ileiglits, 
Ohio,  and  in  the  music  department  of 
the  Teachers  College  at  De  Kalb,  III., 
after  a vear  of  travel — touring  through 
Florida  and  up  the  east  coast  to  New 
York.  Trips  were  also  made  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico. 

*10 — Durbin’s  host  of  friends  in 
and  out  of  Oberlin  will  learn  with  sur- 
prise and  regret  of  his  death  on  Octo- 
ber 31st. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  in  1910 
he  became  associated  with  he  Allyn- 
Bacon  Book  Company  of  Chicago,  mak- 
ing with  this  company  a very  enviable 
sales  record.  His  outstanding  work  \vith 
this  company  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
officials  of  The  Toledo  Seed  & Oil  Co. 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  vege- 
table oils,  and  they  engaged  him  to 
take  charge  of  their  Pittsburgh  Office. 
His  sales  record  was  one  of  unusual 
brilliance. 

On  May  i+th,  1913,  he  married  Miss 
Alice  Tweedy  of  Florence,  Ala.  There 
was  born  to  them  one  daughter — Alice 
Armene — whom  Vincent  always  referred 
to  so  affectionately  as  his  Little  Red- 
Bird. 

When  the  oil  company  was  sold  in 
1917,  Vincent  formed  a selling  organi- 
zation, with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati, 
where  again  his  pleasing  personality, 
keen  intellect,  and  general  selling  skill 
brought  his  organization  marked  suc- 
cess. 

After  the  war  he  accepted  a connec- 
tion with  a large  paint  manufacturing 
company  at  Cincinnati. 

*10 — Chester  Pendleton  was  elected 
judge  of  the  third  district  court  of  ap- 
peals in  Ohio  at  the  recent  election. 
Judge  Pendleton’s  term  will  expire  in 
February,  1931,  as  his  election  was  to 
fill  a vacancy.  Judge  Pendleton,  who 
is  an  attorney  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  has 
been  prosecuting  attorney  of  Hancock 
count}',  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  otherwise  a “first  cit- 
izen.” 

’10— Leland  J.  Boardman  is  now 
working  for  the  R.  C.  A.  Radiotron  Co., 
Inc.,  at  Harrison,  N.  J.,  as  physicist  in 
the  development  laboratory.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boardman  have  a son,  Royce,  thir- 
teen years  old. 

’10— Voters  of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio, 
in  which  the  city  of  Warren  is  located, 
made  Lynn  B.  Griffith  their  first  judge 
of  the  newly  created  common  pleas  court. 
Judge  Griffith  was  the  only  Democrat 
on  the  whole  ticket  from  governor  down 
to  be  elected  in  that  county,  winning  by 
a 15-9  margin.  For  several  years  Judge 
Griffith  was  prosecuting  attorney.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  defeated  for  re-elec- 
tion to  tha-.  office  by  G.  Henry  Birrell 
of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1911. 

’10— -“Saw  a familiar  back  yesterday 
and  caught  up  with  it — Curtis  A.  Bax- 
ter, insurance  man.  But  he’ll  never  be 
an  insurance  man  to  us.  He’s  still  the 
hard-boiled  Capt.  Curtis  A.  Baxter,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  ran  the  field  artillery  bat- 
tery in  which  we  were  a Top  Kick.” — 
Jackson  in  the  Detroit  News. 


’10 — P.  L.  Solether  has  been  active  as 
chairman  of  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  citizens  of 
that  state  that  a clause  in  their  consti- 
tution made  the  laws  relating  to  cor- 
porations unworkable.  The  amendment 
carried  at  the  November  4 election. 

’ll — Charles  II.  Niederhauscr  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Moran  School,  Atasca- 
dero, Calif. 

’ll — Lee  M.  Terrill  has  been  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  V.  M.  C.  A.  Employed  Offi- 
cers. He  is  associate  secretary  of  the 
central  V.  M.  C.  A.  in  Detroit. 

’11-13 — Edith  R.  Strange  continues 
teaching  piano  and  organ  in  Bellingham, 
where  she  is  head  of  the  piano  depart- 
ment in  the  State  Normal  School.  In 
addition,  Miss  Strange  has  private  stu- 
dios. In  October  she  gave  two  recitals 
with  Cornelius  V’^an  Vliet,  the  distin- 
guished Dutch  ’cellist,  in  Bellingham 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

’12 — Mary  E.  Mair  has  finished  the  i6th 
unit  of  work  of  the  30  required  for  an 
M.A.  degree  in  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  in  the  guidance  and 
personnel  phase  of  education. 

T2 — On  August  I Bert  H.  Stowell 
w'as  made  general  agent  for  the  Provi- 
dent Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Since  becoming  an  agent  in 
1927  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
producers  of  the  company,  and  in  the 
year  just  closed  he  ranked  seventh  among 
all  the  agents  of  the  company.  Address: 
413  Lincoln  ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

’12 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  McNett 
(Helen  H.  Jackson)  went  to  Oskoldsvik, 
Sweden,  in  April,  where  Mr.  McNett 
is  assisting  in  constructing  a wall  board 
mill.  They  expect  to  remain  in  Swe- 
den until  January  and  return  to  the 
States  by  April  after  a trip  to  the  Con- 
tinent. 

’13 — Mrs.  Hannah  Belle  Horton  Grant 
and  her  three  children  are  living  at  256 
W.  8th  St.,  Claremont,  Calif. 

’13 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Ketcham  (Lucile  Brown)  have  removed  to 
Warren,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Ketcham  has 
taken  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist church.  Address:  182  Scott  st. 

’13 — Ruth  A.  Eckhart  is  dean  of 
Chevy  Chase  School  (junior  college) 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  During  1929-30 
Miss  Eckhart  studied  philosophy  at  Bos- 
ton University,  assisted  by  the  Gil- 
christ-Potter  Prize  Fund  and  by  the 
Annie  H.  Ryder  Memorial  Fellowship 
granted  by  the  Boston  chapter  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  Following  this  she  spent 
four  months  abroad,  attending  at  the 
close  the  Seventh  International  Congress 
of  Philosophy,  which  met  in  Oxford. 

’13 — Henry  Howard  Summers  is  now 
teaching  at  Wilberforce  University, 
Green  county,  Ohio.  After  graduation 
from  Oberlin  Mr.  Summers  was  pastor 
of  three  different  churches  until  he  was 
called  in  1921  to  fill  the  chair  of  bibli- 
cal theology  at  Payne  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Wilberforce,  Ohio.  In  1927  he 
received  the  M.A.  degree  from  Ohio 
Sia»e  Universitv,  and  continues  to  work 
toward  the  doctor’s  degree. 

’>3.  ’15— Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A. 
McIntosh  (Austa  McKitrick)  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  William  Montieth,  in 


I. arising,  Mich.,  on  July  25. 

’14 — Lewis  IC.  Hayes  has  taken  the  po- 
sition of  superintetuient  of  schools  in 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  where  a $300,000 
high  school  has  recently  been  erected 
and  a high  school  course  of  study  estab- 
lished. 

’14 — Mrs.  D.  E.  Pierce  (Lola  Ran- 
dall) is  busy  with  David,  Jr.,  aged  five, 
and  Lola  Suzanne,  aged  one.  Address: 
8364  Glen  rd.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

ex’15 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
A.  Akerlund  (Ruth  Wells),  a son,  on 
November  13.  I’he  Akerlunds  live  at 
1728  Juneway  Terrace,  Chicago. 

’,5 — Mr.  Clare  M.  Vrooman,  who  last 
year  left  a lucrative  law  practice  in 
Cleveland  for  California,  has  returned 
to  Cleveland  and  opened  an  office  at  308 
Euclid  ave.  In  resuming  his  law  work 
he  will  emphasize  trial  and  office  prac- 
tice. 

'15 — Five  of  the  seven  children  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  M.  Richardson 
(Olive  Willey)  were  ill  with  infantile 
paralysis  during  the  summer  epidemic 
in  Southern  California.  All  escaped 
without  any  permanent  disability.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Richardson  have  recently 
moved  to  a beautiful  country  estate  at 
41 1 1 Woodleigh  Lane,  Flintridge,  Pasa- 
dena. 

’16 — Lilian  May  Recher  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  Latin  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  for  work  completed 
in  the  summer  term,  1929.  Address:  30 
Gramont  ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

’16 — Mrs.  Donald  M.  Hetler  (Ross- 
leene  Arnold)  is  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with 
Dr.  Metier,  who  is  on  the  staff  in  bac- 
teriology at  Washington  University  Med- 
ical School.  Mrs.  Hetler  is  also  on  the 
staff,  but  in  the  research  department  of 
ophthalmology,  and  expects  soon  to  be- 
gin work  on  the  nutritional  aspects  of 
trachoma. 

’16 — The  name  of  Dr.  C.  Rufus  Ro- 
rem,  economist  and  accountant  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  appears  in  the  1930-31 
edition  of  IFho’s  IFho  in  America.  A 
new  book  by  Dr.  Rorem,  entitled  The 
PuhHc*s  Investment  in  Hospitals,  was 
published  in  Nov'ember,  as  the  result  of 
his  research  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care. 

ex-’i7 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Keith 
(Christine  May  Lewis)  announce  the 
arriv'al  of  Jean  Lewis  on  Sept.  9.  They 
are  living  at  19  Belsize  Park  Gardens, 
Flampstead,  London,  N.  W.  3 Mr. 
Keith  is  an  electrical  engineer. 

’17 — Dorothy  E.  Wright  reports  the 
same  job  as  last  year’s!  Same  girl  you 
used  to  know  I Look  her  up  if  you  get 
’round  these  parts!  Address:  Apt.  20t, 
19  Kensington  ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Phone  Bergen  3-2366W. 

’17 — The  botanical  articles  prepared 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Riker  and  published  in 
different  technical  publications  during 
the  past  eight  years  make  a list  of 
thirty.  Dr.  Riker  is  now'  associate  pro- 
fessor of  plant  pathology.  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

’17 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Olt- 
man  (Eva  M.  Kauffman),  on  Sept.  27, 
a boy,  Robert  Edward.  Address;  2310 
Eastbrook  Drive,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’17 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Little  (Naomi  Henry)  on  July  6,  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Carolyn,  in  Oelwein, 
Iowa. 
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J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.L.A. 
Landscape  Architect  and  Engineer 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Land  Subdivision  Private  Estates 
School  Grounds  Cemeteries 
Playgrounds 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Carried  on  for  forty  years  by 
University  Professors  of  high 
standing. 

The  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  is  incorporated  as  an  edu- 
cational institution.  Since  there  are 
no  dividends,  surplus  goes  into 
better  tours. 

We  especially  recommend  to 
the  graduates  of  American  Colleges 
and  Universities  the  Classical 
Cruise  of  1931. 

Send  for  Annoncements 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

104  Boyd  Street  Newton,  Massachasetts 


JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES 

Your  Business  and 
Your  Family 

You  don’t  have 
to  be  an  egotist  to  wonder 
what  would  happen  to  your 
business  without  your  guid- 
ing hand  at  its  helm,  or  your 
constructive  energy  pushing  it 
forward.  Man  power  is  ad- 
mittedly the  mainspring  of 
business,  and  loss  of  man 
power  usually  means  loss  of 
capital  or  earning  power. 

You  can  replace  that  loss  in 
the  event  of  your  death,  or  the 
death  of  a partner,  through 
Business  Life  Insurance. 


or  Boston.  MASBACHUscrra 

Inquiry  Bureau,  197  Clarendon  Street 
Bouton,  Maus. 

Please  send  booklet,  “This  Matter  o£ 
Success.” 

Name  * 

Address  

A.  0. 

• Ovrr  Sixty-Sevrn  Years  in  Business— 


’17 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Clum 
announce  the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Richard  Harold,  on  October  19. 

’17,  '14 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  E. 

Davis  are  living  in  Hamilton,  Mont., 
where  Dr.  Davis  Is  now  engaged  in  re- 
search on  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fe- 
ver in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Laboratories.  He  has  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  from  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

ex-’i8 — Miriam  Grosh  attended  the 
Ohio  Library  Association  meeting  in 
Dayton  Oct.  15-17.  Miss  Grosh  spent 
six  weeks  at  Western  Reserve  summer 
school  last  summer.  Address:  114  For- 
est st.,  Oberlin. 

’18 — Manila  Ohl  received  the  M.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Florida 
in  August.  She  is  now  serving  her 
eighth  year  as  head  of  the  English  de- 
parfment  of  Central  high  school,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

’iS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Joslyn  (Ruth 
Owen)  are  the  parents  of  Margaret  Ann, 
born  January  9.  Their  son,  Dick,  is 
now  four  and  a half.  Mr.  Joslyn  is 
manager  of  the  Layne  Western  Co., 
Water  Contractors,  in  Kansas  City.  Ad- 
dress: 438  W.  62nd  st. 

'18,  ’21 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wilford  H. 
Evans  (Maude  Hunt)  have  moved  to 
Sheboygen,  Wis.,  to  accept  a pastorate 
there. 

’19 — Harold  W.  Baker,  graduate  stu- 
dent and  assistant  in  the  bureau  of  ed- 
ucational research  at  Ohio  State,  has 
been  made  president  of  the  Graduate 
Club  and  secretary-treasurer  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  honorary  graduate  educa- 
tional fraternity. 

’19 — Mrs.  J.  Ellsworth  Robinson  (Ma- 
rion Parsons)  enjoyed  a seven  thousand 
mile  drive  to  Quebec  and  other  places 
this  summer.  Mrs.  Robinson  continues 
managing  a home  and  teaching  speech 
and  dramatic  arts  at  the  University  of 
Denver.  Address:  945  S.  University 

blvd.,  Denver,  Colo. 

’19 — Margaret  C.  Schultz  teaches 
Latin  and  English  in  Upper  Arlington 
high  school,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Address: 
431  Floyd  st. 

’19 — Marion  W.  Mair  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  faculty  of  Arnold  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Education,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Miss  Mair  was  formerly  teach- 
ing at  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  senior 
high  school. 

’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  R.  Smith 
(Marguerite  Walters)  moved  to  3360 
N.  Meridian  st.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the 
first  of  September  when  Mr.  Smith  was 
appointed  librarian  of  Butler  College. 

’20— A son,  Philip  Alan,  was  born 
Sept.  10  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B. 
Shaw,  4212  Angeline  st.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
where  Mr.  Shaw  is  pastor  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Congregational  church.  He  was 
recently  elected  moderator  of  the  Seattle 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches 
and  president  of  the  Union  Gospel 
Mission,  an  organization  which  is  en- 
abling the  city’s  churches  to  minister  to 
tlie  bodily  and  spiritual  needs  of  local 
unemployed  and  homeless  men. 

’20 — After  six  years  in  Fontana,  Calif., 
Dull  S.  Hansen  is  i)lacing  a manager 
in  charge  of  tlic  lumber  yard  there  and 
has  bought  another  yard  located  at 
Riverside,  wljich  he  will  manage  him- 


self. Mr.  Hansen,  with  his  family,  and 
sister,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hansen  Wright, 
O.  K.  T.  S.  ’18,  have  moved  to  River- 
side. 

’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Lahman 
(Blanche  Woodroffe)  are  living  in  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa,  and  have  a son,  Roger, 
w'ho  is  two  years  old.  ’ 

’21,  ’18— Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Salter 
(Katharine  Hayden)  are  now  living 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  w^here  Dr.  Salter  has 
been^  made  an  associate  professor  in  the 
political  science  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  M^lsconsin.  He  spent  last 
summer  "working  on  his  leadership  study 
in  Philadelphia,  and  plans  to  continue 
his  research  there  next  year,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  university.  The  fam- 
ily includes  Katharine,  ,8  Patricia,  7, 
Jean,  6,  and  Joel,  3.  Address:  Fullers 
Woods,  Wis. 

^21  Corinne  P.  Evans  is  teaching 
general  science  in  Collinwood  high 
school.  Address:  1243  Oakridge  Drive, 
Cleveland  Flelghts,  Ohio. 

’21,  ’21 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 

Schmitt  (Eleanor  Dinwdddie)  are  now 
residing  at  912  Thomas  st.,  Oak  Park, 
HI. 

’21,  ’23 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  V.  Wil- 
son (Evelyn  Heacox)  have  moved  to 
Clarksville,  Ark.,  where  Dr.  Wilson  is 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  College 
of  the  Ozarks. 

’22,  *20 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  L.  Han- 
awalt  (Genevieve  Price)  announce  the 
birth  of  Robert  Price  on  Oct.  i.  Mr. 
Hanawalt  is  assistant  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  College  of  the  City  of  De- 
troit. The  Hanawalts  are  living  at  490 
W.  Robinwood  ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'22 — Gladys  Wardwell  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio.  During  July  and  Au- 
gust Miss  Wardwell  visited  eight  Euro- 
pean countries. 

’22 — William  T.  Penfound  has  been 
assistant  professor  of  botany  at  Tulane 
University  since  February,  1927.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Penfound  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Theodore  Squires,  Fran- 
ces Anne,  and  Thomas  Armstrong.  Pro- 
fessor Penfound  has  contributed  two  pa- 
pers on  hay  fever  to  medical  journals, 
and  is  president  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  New  Orleans. 

’22 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Wilbur 
(Laura  Peck)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Frederick  Ralph,  on  Nov.  4 in  Au- 
burn, R.  I. 

’22 — Louise  Converse  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe,  traveling  with  a Temple 
Tour.  Address;  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

’23 — Lawrence  G.  Knowiton  married 
Miss  Emily  Bnmton  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  on  August  23.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Know'lton  are  living  in  Olivet,  Mich. 

’23 — Toel  H.  Whitaker  has  for  some 
little  time  been  manager  of  the  Gran- 
ville Cooperative  Co.,  Grain  and  Im- 
plements, Granville,  HI. 

c’23 — The  address  of  Mrs.  Edward  S. 
Walton  (Martha  Bailey)  is  now  31  Hal- 
leck  st.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Wal- 
ton teaches  music  in  \ ale  Private  School 
and  is  soprano  soloist  in  the  First  Pres- 
hvterian  ehurrh  in  Youngstown.  In  July 
she  gave  a recital  before  the  Woman  s 
Club  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.^  Y.,  and 
has  broadcasted  a number  of  times  over 
radio  stations  WTAM,  WKBN,  and 
KDKA. 
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’23 — Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
candies  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  cclebrat- 
inij;  its  35th  anniversary  and  getting 
considerable  local  publicity.  Elmer  V. 
Weitia  is  president  of  the  corporation. 

’23 — Mrs.  Harold  L.  Bacon  (Isabel  C. 
Green)  lives  at  622  Gary  Place,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Green  is  a student  at 
Northwestern  Medical  College. 

’23 — Helen  E,  Harris  is  teaching  at 
the  W.  H.  Kirk  junior  high  school. 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Address;  2477 
Overlook  Rd.  No.  302,  Cleveland 
Heights. 

’23 — Mrs.  Geraldine  Satchell  Dilling- 
ham is  teaching  at  the  Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  at  Borden- 
town,  N.  J. 

’23,  ’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E. 
Webster  (Mabel  R.  Whaley)  are  the 
parents  of  Deborah  Ruth,  born  July  31, 
their  second  daughter. 

ex-’24 — Mrs.  Elliot  Keith  Hathaway 
(Grace  Lockwood)  announces  the  arrival 
of  a son,  John  Lockwood,  born  Sept.  23, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Verne  Flint 
(Alberta  Minor)  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  George  Squire,  born  Oct.  28.  Mr. 
Flint  received  an  M.A.  degree  this 
summer  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Address:  710  W.  Wildwood  ave., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

’24 — ^Jean  Timberman  is  spending  a 
3Tar  or  more  in  Los  Angeles.  Address: 
The  Tarrymore,  974  S.  Gramercy 
Place. 

’24,  ex-’26 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  W. 
Hart  are  the  parents  of  Marea  Jo,  born 
July  16  at  St.  Johns,  Mich.,  where  Dr. 
Hart  is  associated  with  the  Hart  Clinic. 

h’24 — Frances  Densmore  wrote  a pa- 
per on  “The  music  of  the  American  In- 
dians at  public  gatherings”  for  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Popular  Arts, 
held  in  Ant^verp  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber  7,  1930.  This  was  read  in  Eng- 
lish and  summarized  in  French  by  the 
official  interpreter. 

’24 — Helen  P.  Hamilton  is  now  Girl 
Reserve  secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

'24,  ’24,  ’27 — Gladys  E.  Andrews  and 
Loretha  Potter  spent  the  summer  in  the 
Canal  Zone  visiting  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
W.  Axup  (Violet  May  Andrews)  at 
Davis.  They  visited  a number  of  places 
of  interest,  stopping  at  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti,  just  two  weeks  before  the  dis- 
aster at  Santo  Domingo,  Haitii. 


’24 — Irvin  E.  Houck  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie Ratledge  were  married  in  Oak 
Park  on  July  30.  Mr.  Houck  is  with 
Marsh  k NIcLcnnan,  insurance  brokers 
of  Chicago. 

’24 — There  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Studebaker  (Dorothy  Corey), 
1031  Merced  st.,  Berkley,  Calif.,  a son, 
W'illiam,  last  July. 

’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Brown 
(Mary  B.  Cushman)  of  the  Chinese  Mar- 
itimi  Customs  Service,  Shangha,  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  on  leave.  They 
spent  six  months  on  the  trip  home,  vis- 
iting the  Philippines,  East  Indies,  Ma- 
laya, India,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  Europe 
en  route.  For  the  next  six  months  their 
address  will  be  30  Greene  st.,  Pawtucket, 

R.  I. 

’25 — Kahryn  B.  Hildebran  has  an  as- 
sistant professorship  in  French  at  Cen- 
tral College,  Fayette,  Mo.  Address; 
Givens  Hall. 

’25 — Arthur  L.  Williams  is,  in  addition 
to  being  assistant  professor  of  wind  in- 
struments and  of  school  music  in  Ober- 
lin,  a member  of  the  teaching  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  (sum- 
mers of  1928,  1929,  1930)  ; Ohio  rep- 
resentative on  the  board  of  directors  of 
National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association;  Ohio  chairman  for  the 
North-Central  High  School  Orchestra, 
which  meets  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  next 
April  in  connection  with  the  North  Cen- 
tral Music  Supervisors  Conference. 

’25 — The  marriage  of  Catherine  J. 
Gray  to  Edward  H.  Ross  of  Troy,  Ohio, 
took  place  in  Finney  Chapel,  Oberlin, 
on  Nov.  8.  Rachel  A.  Gray,  ’29,  at- 
tended her  sister.  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  ol- 
ciated,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Andrews  played 
the  organ. 

’25 — Mildred  Corfman  was  married 
June  21  to  Marion  II.  Crowder  of  Ak- 
ron, Ohio.  S.  A.  Corfman,  ’16,  was  best 
man,  and  Helen  Lehmann,  ’25,  the 
bride’s  only  attendant.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crowder  are  living  at  1790  24th  st., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Mr.  Crowder 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

’25 — The  marriage  of  Haig  M.  Prince 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Newell  took  place  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  31.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prince  are  at  home  at  1656 

S.  Wellington  rd.,  Los  Angeles. 

’25 — Constance  M.  Junge  is  secretary 
to  Mr.  M.  R.  Whited,  vice-president  of 


The  Coughlin  k Whited  Co.,  general 
insurance,  in  the  Williamson  bldg., 
Cleveland. 

’25 — Lydia  C.  Kayser  represented  Buf- 
falo in  the  national  municipal  tennis 
tournaments  held  at  Washington  in  Au- 
gust. Paired  with  her  partner,  Ethel 
Haas  of  Buffalo,  they  w'on  the  national 
municipal  doubles  championship. 

’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  F.  Arvid- 
son  are  the  parents  of  Joanne  Lee,  Ober- 
lin ’52,  who  arrived  Nov.  7.  “ — 8 lbs. 
3 oz.  of  beauty,  good  cheer  and  good 


Fullback  Arvidson,  *50 

health.”  Mr.  Arvidson  is  in  the  midst 
of  a campaign  to  raise  $16,135  for  “Y” 
operating  expenses  for  1931,  but  is  tak- 
ing enough  time  out  to  prepare  for  the 
Oberlin  College  Glee  Club,  which  sings 
there  in  Waukegan,  111.,  Dec.  22.  A 
good  crowd  of  Oberlinites  is  expected 
from  the  North  Shore,  Chicago,  and 
Milwaukee. 

’26 — Helen  B.  Treat  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  home  economics  in  the 
Braceville  high  school,  Newton  Falls, 
Ohio. 

t’26 — Clarence  J.  Gresham  is  teach- 
ing English,  Bible,  and  working  with 
freshmen.  Address:  Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

’26 — The  marriage  of  Marian  Sanford 
to  Cyrus  Snowball  was  announced  in 
October.  The  couple  are  living  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


If  It’s  New  We  Have  It! 


Barbara  Ann  Shoppe 

SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


A Step  Ahead! 


A DAUGHTER  OF  ABD  SALAM 

BY  DR.  FLORENCE  M.  FITCH 

A Charming  Book  for  Christmas 
Profusely  Illustrated 
$2.50 
AT 

HAYLOR^S 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 
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Oberlin  Professional 
and  Business  Directory 

DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion AND  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A., 
(Absent  1930-31) 

31  Carpenter  Court 
Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 

Thirty  Years 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


z6  Mary  Louise  Poole  is  secretary 
to  Mr.  Johnson  W'illiams,  Jr.,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  Ad- 
dress: Parnassus  Club,  612  W.  115th  st., 
Netv  York  City. 

’26 — Frank  T.  deVyver  contributed  to 
the  November  issue  of  Current  History 
an  article  on  “The  Five-Day  Week.” 

c 26  Claire  L.  Ordway  has  returned 
to  teach  at  Davenport  College  for 
Women  in  Lenoir,  N.  C.  In  addition 
to  theoretical  music  work  there,  she  is 
conducting  string  ensemble  work  in  the 
public  schools  and  directing  the  violin 
work  in  Lenoir-Rhyne  College  at  Hick- 
ory, N.  C. 

’26-’3o — W.  Clair  Yentzer  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  Oberlin.  Address: 
Amhenst,  Ohio. 

’27,  c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D. 
Seeber  (Louise  Combes)  and  their  son, 
John,  are  living  in  Oberlin,  75  Elmwood 
Place.  Mr.  Seeber,  a graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Rochester,  was 
called  to  Oberlin  to  fill  a vacancy  in 
the  department  of  French,  when  Pro- 
fessor Cowdery-  underwent  an  operation 
for  appendicitis. 

’27 — Paul  E.  Lies  announces  his  as- 
sociation for  the  practice  of  law  with 
Garfield,  Cross,  MacGregor,  Daoust  & 
Baldwin,  1401  Midland  Bank  bldg.,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

c’27 — Grace  W.  Krick  has  again  been 
awarded  a Juilliard  scholarship  and 
continues  studying  composition  with  Ru- 
bin Goldmark,  accompanying  Madame 
Schoen-Rene,  and  singing  under  Dick- 
inson at  Union  Seminary.  Miss  Krick 
spent  the  summer  in  Berlin  with  seven 
Juilliard  students  as  accompanist  for 
Madame  Shoen-Rene,  before  traveling 
alone  for  a month  through  several  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

’27 — Alice  Ferguson  is  spending  a sec- 
ond year  in  study  of  Latin  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Address:  5730 

Drexel  ave. 

’27 — Announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  Floyd  M.  Bond  to  Miss  Jean  Aldrich 
of  Oak  Park,  III.,  was  recently  made. 
Mr.  Bond  will  be  graduated  from  Rush 
Medical  College  next  June. 

’27 — Helen  Martin  has  been  married 
to  William  E.  Brown  and  is  living  at 
605  S.  Grand  ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

’27- — James  V.  Lipkey  is  with  Kresge’s 
5 and  10  Cent  Store  in  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Still  single,  he  adds. 

’27 — The  marriage  ceremony  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ivan  Weidemaier  took  place 
in  August,  1929,  in  Pontiac,  Mich.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weidemaier  will  be  glad  to 
see  their  friends  at  35  Law  st.,  Lapeer, 
Mich. 

’27 — Anne  Oelschlager  and  Fred  M. 
Johnson,  Michigan  ’23,  were  married 
Nov.  I at  the  home  of  the  bride’s 
brother  in  Medina,  Ohio.  Eleanor  Garn- 
hart,  ’29,  was  bridesmaid.  Opal  Briley, 
’31,  and  Ruth  Shields,  ex-’3o,  were 
among  those  present.  Mrs.  Johnson  be- 
came engaged  to  Mr.  Johnson  while 
traveling  abroad  last  summer  with  the 
Brownell  Tour,  of  which  fifteen  were 
Oberlin  (women)  graduates.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  are  now  living  at  the 
Hillcrest  Apartments,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’27— Mrs.  Orrin  C.  Jones  (Jennie  C. 
Hyvari)  is  teaching  literature  and  art 
at  the  Shaw  Day  School  in  Detroit.  Mr. 
Jones,  ’28  Law,  Utiivcrsity  of  Michigan. 


is  associated  with  George  E.  Brand  in 
the  practice  of  law.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jones  are  living  at  15350  Dexter  blvd.j 
Detroit,  Mich. 

’27,  c’29 — Mr  and  Mrs  Leslie  P. 

Sptdman  (Muriel  Johnston)  traveled  in 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  this 
summer.  They  are  spending  the  winter 
in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Spelman  is  study- 
ing organ  with  Bonnet  and  composition 
with  Boulanger,  and  Mrs.  Spelman  is 

studying  at  the  School  of  Dalcroze  Eu- 
rythmics  and  piano  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
mal. Address:  Care  of  American  Ex- 
press, Paris,  France. 

c’28 — Edna  Siddall  is  supervising  mu- 
sic in  the  Rocky  River  public  schools. 
Address:  19140  Detroit  rd.,  Rocky 

River,  Ohio. 

’28 — Elizabeth  Weit  is  teaching  at 
the  Andrews  School  for  Girls,  Wil- 
loughby, Ohio,  and  living  at  home  in 
Willoughby. 

c 28 — Melva  Sponsler  is  supervisor  of 
music,  folk  dancing,  and  piano  class  in 
Ashland  public  schools.  Address:  102 

E.  Walnut  st.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

’28 — Josie  B.  Frisby  has  returned  to 
Oberlin  for  graduate  study  in  history. 
Address:  58  E.  College  st. 

’28 — Emeline  R.  Ebert  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  Mentor  junior  high 
school,  Mentor,  Ohio.  Miss  Ebert  at- 
tended Columbia  University  during  the 
past  summer. 

’28 — Edith  E.  Noss  is  located  at 
Houghton  College,  Houghton,  N.  Y., 
this  year,  where  she  is  head  of  the 
Latin  and  French  departments.  She  is 
also  matron  of  one  of  the  dormitory 
annexes. 

’28 — Edward  F.  Memmott  was  married 
on  June  12  to  Miss  Alice  Vrooman  of 
Chenoa,  III.,  in  Urbana,  Ohio.  Gordon 
Spelman,  ’28,  acted  as  best  man.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Memmott  are  living  at  122 
W.  Church  st.,  Urbana,  Ohio,  as  Mr. 
Memmott  is  serving  his  second  year  as 
professor  of  English  at  Urbana  Junior 
College. 

’28 — S.  Norman  Park  is  supervisor  of 
music  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  has  charge 
of  music  in  the  senior  and  junior  high 
schools.  Address:  1151  Seventh  st. 

’28 — Elizabeth  Stuart  is  teaching  piano 
and  organ,  history  of  music,  ear  train- 
ing, and  harmony  in  Redfield  College, 
Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

’28,  ex-*3o — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L. 
Partridge  (Miriam  Ingalls)  announce 
the  birth  of  a son,  Everett  Lynn,  on 
August  6 in  Oberlin.  Address:  Pember- 
ville,  Ohio. 

c’28,  ex-’28 — The  engagement  of  Dor- 
othy Wilford  to  Bernard  Vixseboxse  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  announced. 
Miss  Wilford  is  director  of  music  at 
Bridgeport  high  school,  Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Vixseboxse  is  associated  with 
the  Vixseboxse  Art  Galleries  in  Cleve- 
land. 

c’28 — Irene  Ziegler  teaches  piano  in 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  She  studied 
during  the  past  summer  at  the  Cleve- 
land Institute  of  Music. 

c’28 — Malcolm  Bret  Sears  is  teaching 
piano  at  the  Milwaukee  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  addition  to  a private 
class.  Mr.  Sears  studied  piano  in  Paris 
during  1929  and  1930,  where  he  gave 
a recital  last  May.  Address:  3116  N. 
Hackett  ave. 
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Our  modern  economic  system  demands 
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VARSITY  LUNCH 
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35  IVest  College  St. 
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WHEN  IN  TOWN,  EAT  AT 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


’28 — Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Dunlap  (Evelyn 
I.  Spear)  received  the  B.S.  degree  from 
the  School  of  Library  Science  of  Colum- 
bia University  in  June.  Her  marriage 
occurred  on  September  to,  in  Leonia, 
N.  J.  At  present  Mrs.  Dunlap  is  as- 
sistant children’s  librarian  in  the  135th 
St.  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. Address:  641  W.  207th  st.,  Apt. 
5C,  New  York  City. 

’28 — F.  Walter  Huffman  is  teaching 
singing  and  history  of  music  for  the 
second  year  at  Cornell  College.  Mr. 
Huffman  gave  his  annual  recital  on  Oct. 
17.  Address:  312  Fifth  ave.,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Iowa. 


’28 — After  two  years  of  study  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Wallace  S.  Baldinger  is  now  quar- 
termaster aboard  ocean-going  ships  for 
another  twelve  months,  together  with 
whatever  chance  commissions  material- 
ize, as  preparation  financially  and  tech- 
nically for  thet  bird  and  Last  year  of 
professional  training  in  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love. 

’28,  ’29 — N.  Ralph  Gardinier  and  Har- 
wood N.  Skinner  are  working  in  the 
metallurgical  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Co.  of  Lorain,  Ohio.  Ad- 
dress Mr.  Gardinier:  8 Devon  Ct.,  Ely- 
ria. Address  Mr.  Skinner:  No.  65  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  Elyria. 

ex-’29 — It  is  reported  that  Stoyanka 
Nicholova,  now  a student  in  the  Verdi 
Conservatory,  Milan,  Italy,  will  make 
her  debut  in  opera  this  winter. 

ex-’29 — Anne  Loveland  is  now  assist- 
ant in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Oberlin  College. 

’29 — Ruth  E.  Jillard  is  with  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  of  New  York 
and  attending  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  Her  field  is  family  case 
work.  Address:  134  Glen  ave..  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

c’29 — Catherine  C.  Carl  is  teaching 
organ  in  William  Woods  College,  Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

’29 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Hanabel  J.  Jewett  to 
Harry  F.  Davis  of  Cleveland. 

’29 — The  marriage  of  Margaret  Heim- 
bach  to  Frank  C.  McDonald  took  place 
Tune  21.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald  are 
living  at  3513  McDalin  blvd.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

£.’29 — Gladys  E.  Thomas  is  teaching 
piano  at  Talladega  College,  Talladega, 
Ala.,  where  she  gave  a recital  Nov.  16. 

’29 — Emma  L.  Schoonover  is  teaching 
Latin,  history  and  music  in  the  high 
school  at  Kingston,  Ohio. 


’29 — The  marriage  of  Margaret  Win- 
ters to  Eugene  Stamm  of  Adrian,  Mich., 
occurred  June  3®  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
Eleanor  Andrews,  ’28,  was  maid  of 
honor.  Other  Ober'ln  people  at  the 
wedding  were  Dr.  G.  \V.  Andrews,  ryho 
played  the  organ.  Catherine  D.  Smith, 
’28,  and  Frances  Parker,  ’28.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stamm  are  living  at  224  Front  st., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


>29 — Carolyn  Drennan 
th ; Standard  Oil  Co.  at 
New  V'ork,  and  lives 
House,  147  Avenue  B. 

>29_Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Sotith  Dayton,  N.  Y.,  are 
a son,  born  Sept.  17. 


is  working  for 
26  Broadway, 
at  Christodora 

G.  Morgan  of 
• the  parents  of 


’29^ — Helen  Penniman  is  studying  for 
a master's  degree  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  Address;  1530  Shorb  ave. 
N.  VV'.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

’29 — M.  Elizabeth  Jones  is  with  the 
Family  Service  Society  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
doing  family  case  work.  Address:  322 
Grace  ave. 

’29 — Mary  Lawrence  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  social  service  department 
of  the  Norristown  State  Hospital,  Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

’29 — Mary  Longfellow  is  teaching 
“auditorium”  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  pub- 
lic schools.  Address:  2532  E.  nth  st., 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

’29 — Lawrence  B.  Kiddle  is  teaching 
assistant  in  the  department  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  of  the  University  of 
VV^isconsin.  Address:  816  W.  Dayton  st., 
Madison,  VV^is. 

’29 — Marjorie  K.  Folk  is  club  editor 
on  the  staff  of  Your  Garden  magazine, 
Cleveland. 

’29 — Mathias  J.  Frank  is  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  New  York  City. 

’29 — Sylvia  VV.  Geegan  is  doing  cleri- 
cal work  in  the  hygiene  department  of 
the  Pittsburgh  board  of  education  offices, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’29 — C.  Francis  Alter  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Oberlin  high  school. 

’29— Margaret  M.  Edgar  and  Hubert 
H.  Landram  were  married  August  16  in 
First  Church,  Oberlin.  Dr.  T.  W.  Gra- 
ham officiated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landram 
are  at  home  at  715  S.  Hope  st.,  Los 
Angeles,  where  Mr.  Landram  is  state 
student  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Southern  California. 


’29 — Irene  B.  Harris  is  teaching  French, 
Latin  and  English  in  the  Washingon  Com- 
munity high  school,  Washington,  fH*  ^ 
c’29 — Ethel  G.  Eversole  is  teaching 
voice  and  piano  and  is  director  of  music 
at  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Ky.,  again 


this  year. 

’29 — Catherine  Quigley  is  living  at  21 
E.  Cedar  st.,  Chicago. 

>29 — Katherine  Demms  i s teaching 

Latin  at  Washington  Seminary,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.  She  received  a master’s  degree 
in  Greek  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
last  June,  and  enjoyed  the  Virgilian 
cruise  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Universi- 
ty Travel  last  summer. 

.29_  >29— Virginia  G.  Harris  is  teach- 
ing physical  education  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
Irene  Henry  is  continuing  her  work  there 
in  the  public  school  music  department. 

c’29 — Frances  K.  Beach  is  studying 
organ  ivith  Dr.  Clarence  A.  Dickinson 
of  New  York  City  and  taking  special 
work  in  the  Sacred  School  of  Music.  Ad- 
dress: 56  Downs  street,  Bristol,  Conn. 

>29  >29— Alfred  W.  Downes  is  doing 

part  'time  teaching  in  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  continuing 
with  graduate  study.  He  is  rooming  with 
Robert  Kroc,  who  is  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  the  biology  department. 

-29 -Margaret  Haley  is  ,te.ac>nng 
French  and  Chaucer  in  Pe  Ell,  Wash. 

■29,  ’29-Eleanor  B.  Parsons  and  E^^^^ 


13  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’29 — R.  Edgar  May 
cation,  intramural,  and 
tor  in  Bedford  (Ohio) 


is  physical  edu- 
hygiene  direc- 
high  school. 


For  Christmas  in  1931  . . . 

JOIN  THE  CHRISTMAS  CLUB  at  “The  Oberlin  Sav- 
ings Bank.”  The  Club  will  open  on  December  1st,  and 
classes  to  please  everybody. 

START  NOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR 
NEXT  CHRISTMAS 

The  1930  Club  is  now  paying  off  many  satisfied  and 
happy  members. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co* 

''On  The  Corner*’ 


New  Publications  . . . 


Five  hundred  of  the  best  titles  of  General  Literature  of  the  past 
three  years  are  republished  in  substantial  bindings,  good  paper  and 
type,  for  $1.00  per  copy.  ■ — ■ Send  for  lists. 

An  excellent  list  of  titles  for  good  reading  and  well  suited  for 
Holiday  Gifts. 


A.  G.  Comings  and  Son 

37  West  College  Street 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  GIFT  YOU  ALONE  CAN  GIVE 

of  Life  insurance  trust 

at  the 

Clet^Ian^  Cm$t 


